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lot of ten grouse go soaring off to the horizon 
with a triumphant erk-r-r-r-rk. One foolish bird 
has remained to meditate. Too late he determines 
on flight, for a long shot by our host brings him back 
to the heather, whence the uncoupled Bounce 
joyously retrieves him. But our triumphs among 
grouse were not very numerous. They were furiously 
wild, as wild—so one of the party delicately ex- 
pressed it—as a lot of untamed London dowagers in 
sight of a supper-table; and by lunch-time, in spite 
of much tramping, we had only managed to account 
for three brace and a half of birds. But our lunch 
brought its compensations. The old piebald pony, 
which had patiently carried the panniers in our rear, 
was tethered to a stick—more for the sake of form, I 
fancy, than from any fear that the douce beast 
would bolt—and the lunch parcel was set before us. 
Each of us had his little packet, containing a feast 
fit for a king. Tomato sandwiches, meat-rolls, iam- 
puffs, biscuits and cheese—there you have our simple 
but sufficient menu. When I remember a certain 
shooting luncheon, at which we were waited upon 
with dreadful formality by powdered flunkeys in 
silk stockings for the space of an hour and a quarter, 
I congratulate myself on the pleasant repast of to- 
day, for which less than half an hour suffices. In the 
matter of shooting lunches “I am for the narrow 
gate, which I take to be too little for pomp to enter.” 
The day was still brilliant, and the weather fore- 
sight of Tully was justified. We had trudged 
many miles, but on these heathery wilds fatigue 
seemed to be out of the question, and we thought 
with scorn of the lassitude of London. It is 
small wonder that these borderers, living amidst the 
strength-giving hills, should have been ever ready 
for fight or foray. Not many miles from where we 
sat was fought the great battle of Otterburn, or 
Chevy Chase. Though patriotism may mourn over 
the legless Withrington, and exalt the renown of 
the Percy, it must be admitted that the Scots on 
this occasion gave us better than we sent. Indeed, is 
it not on record that on the day following this battle 
so great was the din of exultation in the Scottish 
camp that the Prince Bishop of Durham, advancing 
to the rescue with a body of disciplined troops, was 
struck with terror before a blow had been exchanged, 
and straightway rode back the way he had come? 
I fancy Bishop Westcott, man of peace though he 
be, would scarcely have been satisfied without an 
episcopal charge. 

Luncheon over, we set forth again, but the grouse 
remained wild, and only here and there could we 
pick up a strayed reveller. Still, by dint of fairly 
accurate shooting, we made up our bag to eight 
brace, and got back at half-past five to a grand 
Northumbrian tea of scones and girdle-cakes and 
countless other delicacies. 

After dinner, when the time of smoking had 
come, Tully was fetched from his cottage hard by to 
sing to us his one song. He showed some reluctance 
at first, and assured us that his wife would never 
forgive him if she heard he had sung; but at last he 
consented to give us “The Spectator,’ which he 
described as not being a song at all, but “just an 
auld rhyme.” Here are three verses of this shock- 
ingly cynical, andfrequently unintelligible, effusion :— 

I am an auld spectator, I work in the dark ; 
I note my neighbour’s fuilings but to pour down the mark ; 
It’s the spirits o’ senses, the Commons 0’ ground 
Where everyone is over false, and no one looks around. 
(Chorus.) 
To my fa-rum-de-reedle-o-de-reedle-de-reedle-de-reedle- (ad ib.) -de- 
reedle-eum. 
It’s the physeecian, he brags of his learning and travel ; 
He can both cure the gout, the grit, and the gravel ; 
It’s he’s been at Burning Mountain, he’s been at Lot's Wife, 
And yet the leein’ vagabone was never oot o’ Fife. 
(Chorus as before.) 


It’s the barber wi’ his razor; he’s greatly to blame; 
He’s like a hemp heckler in auld recklin’ Kame. 
When he shaves off yere beard it’s fit to gar ye greet; 
It’s a mercy if he no takes a spale off yere cheek, 
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unscarified by the time Tully had finished his 
ditty. 

Thereupon we went to bed, and I dreamed that | 
was shooting at a big pack of driven dowagers, and 
bringing them down by dozens to the chorus of 
Tully's song. 

“ Daft auld man!” said Mrs. Tully next morning. 
“I've aye tellt him they’re only lauchin’ at him when 
he sings.” 








THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK IN VICTORIA, 


wo 


Metzsovrne, August Ist. 


HE last month has been crowded with events of 

importance. Among these the place of honour 
belongs to the Treasurer's Budget statement, which 
was delivered on Thursday last. Sir Graham Berry 
has come to his task with the advantage possessed 
by no other public man, that he is wholly irrespons- 
ible for the sins of the last six years; the alleged 
profusion of the first period or the blundering finance 
of the second. This has undoubtedly made it easier 
for him to prepare a Budget; but it is his merit that 
he has risen to the situation, and elaborated a very 
drastic and comprehensive scheme of reform. Sir 
Graham estimates the deficiency at more than a 
million and a half. He has included in this some 
items which might be demurred to, as they have 
been provided for by sales of land; but even if we 
deduct all that comes under this head, there is an 
undoubted deficit of a million and a quarter, the 
result of a disastrous falling-off in almost every 
branch of revenue, and of an exorbitant scale 
of expenditure. Roughly speaking, Sir Graham 
proposes to economise £320,000 a year in ex- 
penditure, and to raise an additional million by 
new taxation. So far as I can judge, the economies 
are feasible, if Parliament will consent to them, and 
are not over-estimated. A pro ratd tax on official 
salaries, and the reduction of office staffs by calling 
on a good many men who are over sixty to retire, 
are reforms that no one will seriously demur to. The 
Treasurer's estimate of savings to be effected in the 
Railway Service is so moderate that it is not unlikely 
to be verified. His difficulty will be over the pro- 
posals to reduce the grants to municipalities, and 
the sums with which mining is subsidised. The 
municipal endowment affects every member in the 
House. The money given in this way is, on the 
whole, judiciously expended, and it goes mainly to 
the employment of those unskilled labourers who 
are just now out of work by the thousand. The 
subsidy to the mining industry stands on a very 
different footing. It is distributed by the Minister 
on the advice of district mining boards—very un- 
satisfactory bodies—and has hitherto served no pur- 
pose but to relieve a number of unsuccessful mining 
companies from a portion of their calls. As, how- 
ever, the mining interest is a very compact one, it is 
certain to oppose the withdrawal of anything it has 
received, and is likely, I fear, to be too strong for 
the Government. 

No one in England will object to the enhance- 
ment of the stamp duties, to an increase in the 
probate rates, to higher local postage rates, or to an 
excise on beer; but there will, I fear, be much un- 
favourable criticism of the increases in some of our 
Customs duties, from which the Treasurer hopes to 
gain a quarter of a million a year. It should, how- 
ever, in common fairness be remembered that the 
immediate problem is not to construct the best 
possible tariff, but to pay our creditors without 
going into the loan market again. Even as it is, 
and assuming all his proposals to be carried, Sir 
Graham calculates that it will take two years and a 
half to free ourselves from debt. The Conservative 
Argus says that “the luxury” of complete solvency 
“is dearly bought by 45 or 50 per cent. Customs 
duties.” So far as I can see, there is no response to 
this pleasant suggestion, that we may drift along 
for five years to come in a state of entanglement, 
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idly waiting for something to turn up. The 
general feeling, I am sure, is that no sacrifice can be 
too great to establish an equilibrium in our finances. 
Therefore, I am convinced that the thorough-going 
character of the new Budget will be its best re- 
commendation with the country at large. Of 
course, it may easily turn out that some of the 
need to be modified. The increased 
rate on engines, for instance, may be demurred to 
by the farmers. It is possible, too, that some 
articles, such as sugar, could be made to yield a 
deal of revenue at the cost of an imperceptible 
burden to the consumer. Altogether, however, I 
believe, Parliament will give the Treasurer a free 
hand, and would have been highly dissatisfied if the 
policy of temporising had been continued. I know 
from a sure source that the Opposition has decided 
for some time past to do nothing that will embarrass 
the Government if it shows itself capable of restor- 
ing public credit. The immediate impression pro- 
duced by Sir Graham's speech has been highly 
favourable ; but members will not commit themselves 
to a decided expression of opinion till they have 
heard the opinion of the constituencies. That Mel- 
bourne will favour the Budget seems to be assumed. 
That the farmers will do so is a little less certain. 
What the Government hopes is that the bribe of an 
increased stock tax will be all potent with the 
agricultural interest. 

I wish it were possible to write as hopefully of 
private business matters as of public credit. 
Unhappily, no sooner are we out of one trouble, 
than we seem to be plunged into another. The 
silver mines of Broken Hill have been a great source 
of wealth to the two colonies, in which their shares 
are principally held, Victoria and South Australia. 
Two of them have paid large dividends; and 
thousands of miners have been employed in them, 
and a great market for South Australian produce 
developed. Broken Hill, however, has been the head- 
quarters of Unionism in its most aggressive form; 
and now that silver is steadily falling in value the 
directors declare it to be impossible to continue 
working under the old agreement with the Miners’ 
Union. The minimum rate of wages—three pounds 
a week a man—is not objected to, as Broken Hill is 
a very costly place to live at, getting all its supplies, 
and sometimes even its water, from many miles’ 
distance. 
union rules they are compelled to employ men whom 
they find to be more or less valueless, and very often 
to employ two men where only one is needed. They 
wish to substitute a system of contracts by which 
men shall be paid by the work they do, and under 
which, as they say, any commonly good man might 
earn his ten shillings aday. The miners’ reply is that 
ten shillings a day is the smallest wage which anyone 
ought to receive at Broken Hill; that the two 
richest mines have paid incomparably more in 
dividends than they have spent in wages; that con- 
tract work will assuredly end in breaking down the 
rate of remuneration; and that day-labour is the less 
expensive in the end, as it is never scamped. My 
impression is that the directors are right in the 
practical issue, but that they have acted in a very 
high-handed and imperious manner, as if they 
wished to provoke a contest in which the union 
funds might be dissipated. They have refused to 
submit to arbitration, which is, perhaps, right, but 
they have also refused to hold a conference, on the 
excuse that the miners had posted pickets to inter- 
cept and argue with blacklegs. Considering that 
Broken Hill is absolutely in the hands of the miners, 
and that the New South Wales Government, in its 
dread of alienating the labour vote, is taking no 
effectual steps to prevent disorder, the conduct of 
the miners has, I think, been singularly free from 
reproach. Many of the men have scattered to find 
work elsewhere, and those who remain behind find 
picketing a very wholesome outlet for their energies. 
It was attended with some disorders at first, but 
these have been suppressed by public opinion; and 


What the directors say is, that under: 








the men have been thoroughly well conducted for 
the last three weeks. Their great hope is that part 
of the Proprietary mine, which is believed to be in- 
secure, will cave in. If this does not happen—and 
the manager says there is no fear of it—I imagine 
the directors are bound to win, and are likely to 
make an inexorable use of their victory. The wanton 
strike of 1890 has culminated in an industrial war, 
which may easily reduce the Australian to the con- 
dition of the European labourer. 

The past month has also produced several stormy 
meetings of shareholders, and some unfortunate dis- 
closures about the management of companies that 
have gone into liquidation. When the crash began 
last year Mr. Munro's Government hurried through 
a Bill, to provide that, when a company was in volun- 
tary liquidation, it could not be forced into a com- 
pulsory liquidation unless a petition was presented 
to the court signed by one-third of the creditors of 
any company having no creditors outside of Victoria, 
or one-fourth of the creditors of any company having 
creditors outside of the Colony. There has been an 
unfortunate instance of compulsory liquidation, in 
which a criminal prosecution instituted against the 
directors and managers had ended in very inadequate 
results, and had the indirect effect of depreciating 
the assets of the company very seriously. Influenced 
very much by this and similar cases, the two Houses 
passed the Bill without a dissentient voice in the 
Assembly, and with the praise of our best financiers 
in the Council. The immediate effect was to relieve 
public anxiety. Gradually, however, the Act has 
been used very largely to screen negligent, or even 
culpable, directors. Their method of procedure has 
been to abstain from making or enforcing calls 
that might avert an impending trouble, and, 
when a writ against them has been issued, to 
call a meeting of shareholders, and inform it that 
the company must go at once into voluntary 
liquidation, and that there is not even a week’s 
time for investigation or for concerting remedial 
measures. Invariably, the directors have been 
strong enough to defeat all opposition. It has been 
found, however, in several instances, that the com- 
pany is so hopelessly insolvent that the whole 
amount due on the shares has to be called up at 
once ; and the shareholders, who are thus defrauded 
of the relief they expected from voluntary liquida- 
tion, are beginning to make indignant inquiry into 
the rose-coloured reports which every company has 
published down to the very last days of its existence, 
The broad results prove to be that every company 
has sunk money in speculative purchases of land, 
which has been entered at boom-value, with interest 
added ; that large sums of money have been advanced 
on the security of shares now valueless ; and that in 
some instances directors have formed companies to 
buy land from themselves, or have speculated with 
the shareholders’ money. It is fair to remember, on 
the other side, that the men most responsible for the 
present ruin are involved in it themselves, because 
they never attempted to unload upon the public. It 
is also, I think, correct to say that it has been hardly 
possible for a company investing money in Victoria 
during the past year to avoid heavy loss. Still, the 
position is a deplorable one, and I feel bound to notice 
it, as I have written about the management of our 
companies in more favourable terms than seems to 
have been deserved. 





LETTERS TO THE 


REAL LICENSING 


EDITOR. 


REFORM. 


Srr,—In last week’s SPEAKER I read an article on temper- 
ance legislation offering certain suggestions, some of which seem 


to me admirable. But the argument by which you attempt to 
dispose of the direct veto emboldens me to make some comments 
on your conclusions. 

The contention appears to be that the direct veto, or local 
prohibition, can be shown to be ineffectual for two reasons— 
first because, after twenty years of able advocacy, it has not yet 
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been tried; and, secondly, because the meonie of England spend 
£140,000,000 a year in intoxicating liquor. “They,” “the 
temperance enthusiasts,” you go on to say, “ have had their own 
way during the twenty years that have passed since the abandon- 
ment of Mr. Bruce’s Bill, and have accomplished nothing.” I 
hold, however, that the temperance party are now in the position 
of the Home Rulers, who, after a similar experience of agitation, 
at last see a Government in power pledged to the general prin- 
ciples of their demand. If dis is failure, it is a failure we have 
worked hard and long to accomplish, and the disappointment is 
not as yet very bitter. 

When the reform of the liquor laws was incorporated by the 
Liberals in their party programme at Neweastle, they pledged 
themselves almost to a man to carry this out by giving local 
control in the form of the direct veto, and I would refer your 
readers to the tabulated statements of the votes cast for this 
measure, compiled by Mr. Edward Boreham, to demonstrate the 
fact that a majority of 274,293 votes were cast in favour of 
direct veto candidates at the last General Election. 

The epithet “ vague generalities,” which you have used with 
regard to the very specifie measures promised by these candid- 
ates, seems to me singularly inappropriate, for “ direct veto” and 
**no compensation ” are terms that are very definitely understood 
throughout the length and breadth of England; and these are 
measures to which the party is most undoubtedly pledged. 
Strangely enough, however, although you dispose of the direct 
veto in the first half of your argument, you revive it again in 
the outline of the proposed Bill, which has many points to be 
commended. 

If, however, licences are to be withdrawn because the licensed 
houses are doing harm to the community, it seems inconsistent 
to seek the perpetuation for three years of that which is admitted 
to be inimical to the public weal. It is almost superfluous to 
add that the honour of the Liberal party is pledged to resist the 
ja of compensation. The signs of the times during these 
ast years have given ample warning to even the most sanguine 
among those connected with the liquor interest. 

The result of the late elections is the best answer as to 
whether public opinion is ready to support the principle of the 
direct veto, which has been fought out openly and squarely on 
almost every political platform during the last few weeks; and 
the ment that the measures to which candidates most 
willingly pledged themselves were not then considered “im- 
ga le or beyond our reach” is best answered by looking 

k over the speeches made by those men whom we rejoiced to 
return to power, for in them we find no echo of the note sounded 
in your article that the great desideratum is the “ least possible 
change ” in existing conditions.—I remain, Sir, yours truly, 

IsABEL SOMERSET, 
British President of the World’s Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union, 47, Victoria Street, London. 


S1r,—For over fifty years I have been, in both principle and 
ractice, an uncompromising abstainer from alcoholic liquors. I 
ve endeavoured to carefully consider and fairly weigh the pros 
and cons of the liquor traffic. I notice your statements and 
opinions as expressed in THE SPEAKER of the 3rd and the 10th 
inst. Will you pardon me if I venture to submit that, on some 
points of this important question, you are reasoning under mis- 
conceptions, yet with laudable intentions ? 

1. You say you do not believe that in any but a few excep- 
tional districts this veto could be enforced,—But, however few 
they might be, why not let the inhabitants have the power to 
keep the public-house nuisance out of their midst ? 

2. You appear to consider prohibition would be attempted in 
direct opposition to the expressed wishes of a decided majority 
of the c gusar Mihecy prohibition would be adopted only by the 
declared sentiment of a large majority; and being, therefore, « 
law of the people’s own creation, there is good reason to conclude 
it would work smoothly, satisfactorily, and successfully. 

3. You think the prohibitionists would require the veto to be 
irrevocable.—I am not aware that they would attempt to impose 
such a condition; but, taught and impressed by numerous 
examples of prohibition already existing, they believe the people 
would be well content to continue to live delivered from the 
mischiefs and miseries engendered by, and inseparable from, the 
liquor traffic. 

4, You consider the decisions of the people, when declared 
for prohibition and the direct veto, should then pass through the 
hands of certain councils.—I am persuaded that the prohibitionists 
desir» to give such gentlemen no such trouble. They are of opinion 
they could do the business much better themselves than it 
would be done if passed through the sieves of such bodies of 
men. 

5. It cannot be too well known that it is impossible for pro- 
hibitionists to unite with any class or party proposing to regulate 
the wd traffic; it is not regulation, but prohibition, abolition, 
annihilation, and extinction, and nothing less, that will satisfy 
this anti-liquor y. They hold that this traffic has cursed and 
plundered and destroyed the people too long already, and now it 
should as quickly as possible be exorcised from the land. 

Much more might be said, but I forbear to trespass further 





—— 


on your space and kindness.—Thanking you, in anticipation, for 

allowing this letter to appear in your valuable periodical, I am, 

Sir, obediently yours, GEORGE VERNEY. 
Park Lodge, Kingston-on-Thames, September 12th, 1892. 





Srr,—I hope that temperance reformers will not waste time 
and energy in discussing the methods of the Alliance propaganda 
during the last thirty years. There is the less need for this 
inasmuch as that propaganda, whatever its shortcomings, has at 
last secured the official adhesion of the Liberal party to the one 
clear principle that a decisive majority of any community should 
have the same power that a landlord now has of refusing to 
allow licences within their jurisdiction. That being so, and 
most Liberal members being pledged to the direet veto, it may 
be assumed that it will be included in any licensing Bill. On 
the other hand, Sir W. Lawson’s letter is an assurance that the 
Alliance will not only not oppose, but will “ enthusiastically 
support” a Bill which (in addition to the direct veto) would 
within a limited time reduce the number of public-houses to (say) 
one for every thousand inhabitants, with still further reductions 
if desired by public opinion; and also provide for strict super- 
vision and effective control by the bye-laws of the local authority. 

Here, surely, we have the outlines of a measure on which all 
temperance reformers could heartily unite, which, while allow- 
ing full scope for the exercise of the direct veto, would also effect 
immense reforms—which all good citizens would approve—in 
the vast number of places where the veto would be impossible of 
attainment. 

I do not like a plébiscite in the abstract, but it seems to be 
a necessary machinery for the complete veto, and there would 

robably be many advantages in following the precedent of the 
Welsh Local Option Bill (which was read a second time last 
year), and allowing any reduction of number below the statutory 
maximum, and possibly any further limitation of the statutory 
hours of closing, to be settled also by a direct vote of the rate- 
payers. Such a vote would be accepted as a settlement for some 
time much more readily than the chance decision of an elected 
body; and when the chief matters of contention were thus 
settled, there would be little left to arouse the strong feeling at 
other local elections which so many anticipate in connection 
with this matter. In fact, if the licensing authority had prac- 
tically only to allot a specified number of licences to the highest 
bidder or otherwise, the composition of that body becomes of 
less importance, and there would be little objection to the present 
magistrates ; while the making of bye-laws could be entrusted 
to Town or District Councils, and the necessity thus avoided for 
new Licensing Boards, with the consequent addition to the in- 
creasing number of local elections, which so continually add new 
terrors to life. 

May I, in conclusion, mention two points which should not 
be overlooked in any complete scheme? One is the absolute 
necessity for the substitution of other sources of income for the 
liquor licence duties, which now form so large a part of the 
revenue of County Councils, and thus practically bar any large 
reduction in their number. 

The other is the great desirability of allowing the experiment 
to be tried (where it is locally desired) of abolishing the private 
interest in the sale of drink by allotting all licences to a com- 
pany whose profits would be limited to 5 per cent. on capital, 
and under proper regulations which ould ibaher alia) prevent 
the surplus being applied in aid of rates. I admit that the 
successes claimed for the Swedish and Norwegian systems are 
probably due more to the reduction in the number than to the 
alteration in the management of the houses; but it is not easy 
to see how the change could possibly be for the worse, and the 
cessation of private interest in the retail sale would certainly 
largely remove an influence which is often (as during the late 
elections) very demoralising to our national life. At any rate, if 
tried in only a few towns, the experiment could hardly fail to 
afford rwlantie results for future guidance.— Yours truly, 

W. 8S. RownTREe. 

Granville Road, Scarborough, September 12th, 1892. 





Srtr,—The great difficulty in effecting the reformation of a 
bad system which has been in existence for many years is the 
impatience of reformers. It is eminently so in the case of the 
licensing laws ; and everyone who is familiar with the evils of 
the present system, and who wishes the question to be dealt 
with in a statesmanlike and efficient manner, must be grateful 
to you for the way in which it is treated in Tue Speaker of 
last week and to-day. Your remark is most true that the 
teetotal party (in its widest sense) do nothing to help forward 
any remedy which is not in accordance with their views of the 
use of alcohol in any form. It isa good thing to point out that 
twenty precious years have been lost since Mr. Bruce’s Bill was 
abandoned, every year of which might have brought us nearer 
to the point of resumption by the public, through their repre- 
sentatives, of all licences throughout the country. 

Although the licence of a public-house is for one year, and 
has to be renewed from year to year, the renewal is regarded as 
a matter of course, and itis well known that large sums are paid 
for licences because the custom has been well established. The 
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refusal to renew a licence is so exceptional that for all practical 
it is bought and sold as a private possession. Mr. 
race proposed that at the end of ten years from the passing of 
his Bill, there should be a different understanding as to the nature 
and terms of a licence; it was, in fact, a notice to holders of 
licences that they must be prepared to pay, in some form or 
other, for renewals at the end of ten years; that is to say, the 
value of the licence, to a trader, would then be publie property. 
It was a judicious proposal to make, but the shortness of the 
time mentioned frightened the members of the trade whose 
money was invested in that class of business; they knew they 
had paid more in premiums than could be recovered out of profits 
during that period, and the prospective loss seemed too heavy 
tobe borne. Their opposition was effectual, and the reforming 
zal of that parliamentary session evaporated. If further 
attempts to legislate had been made, still adhering to the same 
principle, there is very little doubt an extension of time would 
have satisfied the reasonable demands of the publicans, and now 
we should have been within reach of the first essential of licens- 
ing reform, viz., the unquestioned right of the public to the 
value of a monopoly created by itself for good and sufficient 
reasons of State policy. Nor would any licensed victualler or 
brewer have ventured to breathe the word “ compensation.” 

I admit the principle you advocate in your article of the 3rd 
September is a right one; but I do not think you are correct in 
assuming that the term of notice which would have been sufficient 
in 1872 would be sufficient at the present moment. The effect 
of the abandonment of Mr. Bruce’s Bill was to enhance the value 
of licences, inasmuch as it seemed to give weight to the conten- 
tion that they had, by long usage, become a sort of private free- 
hold. 

This is not a question of whether, by putting the licensing 
system on a proper basis, a stop can be put to drinking or not, 
bat there are many obvious reasons why the trade in liquor should 
be regulated by law; and something may be dene by that regula- 
tion to lessen the consumption. Eventually public opinion, in at 
least some districts, would even lead to total prohibition; but in 
the immediate future the trade will not be much affected in 
extent. It may, then, be fairly asked, Would it be just or politic 
to carry out your suggestion that the present holder of a licence 
should be made to pay again, at the end of three years, the full 
value of it, which he has only just paid to the preceding holder? 
I cannot see how such a proceeding will benefit the community 
from a teetotal point of view, for the trade of the house will be 
carried on as before, and certainly there would be good ground 
for looking upon it as an act of confiscation. 

The pressing need of the hour, in order that no more valuable 
time may be lost, is the passing of an Act of Parliament (1) 
fixing a time, at a sufficiently long future date, when all licences 
should fall into the hands of public bodies (without interfering 
with existing conditions which cause licences to lapse at the rate of 
two or three hundred a year); (2) prohibiting the granting of any 
new licences except for a fixed term of years and on payment of 
their value,—I am, ete., 

10th September, 1892. 


Srr,—Your recent articles upon this question, and the 
correspondence which they have evoked, give good promise that 
it may be possible to. establish a working agreement amongst 
temperance reformers in favour of some early and adequate 
measure of temperance legislation. 

If good citizens who are not teetotalers and the temperance 
party can work in close and cordial alliance, their joint forces are 
Irresistible. Their united action defeated the compensation 
clauses in 1888 and 1890, and, actiag in concert, they will be 
able to overcome the tremendous opposition which any effective 
Licensing Bill is certain to encounter. But neither party can 
win in this struggle without the help of the other. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s letter in your last issue is of the 
happiest augury. He says (the italies are my own): “ Suppose 
that the Government adopt your plan next Session, and bring in 
a Bill on those lines—containing also our indispensable proviso 
that the authorities should issue no licences at all in those places 
where they should receive instructions from the inhabitants so to 
refrain from licensing—my belief is that it would secure the 
most enthusiastic popular support.” 

These words, I take it, carry the meaning that if the 
Government introduce a licensing measure, framed distinctly 
in the interests of temperance, which contains the “ in- 
dispensable proviso” of the direct veto, Sir Wilfrid will 
use his great influence to assist in the passing of such a Bill 
in its integrity. 

If the influential leaders of the temperance party approach 
the legislative question in this large and practical spirit we 
shall, at last, be within sight of the promised land. 

Within the last twelve or eighteen months there has been a 
remarkable crystallisation of opinion upon the essential pro- 
visions of a Licensing Bill. 

1. The Bishop of Chester and Sir Wilfrid Lawson agree 
with you that compensation is inadmissible, whilst the former, 
perhaps both, btn accept your proposal to give a brief notice 
to the trade. 





2. There will be an almost universal assent to the proposition 
that the number of licensed houses is excessive, and an adoption 
of your proposal that after a certain fixed date the number of 
licensed houses shall, by the action of Parliament, be reduced, 
so as not to exceed a maximum proportion of one to a thousand 
in towns. This would reduce the number of public-houses and 
beer-houses in the United Kingdom from 124,000 to about 
40,000. 

3. You propose that the licensing powers now exercised by 
the magistrates shall be taken over by the “local authority.” As 
Mr. Morley said, “‘ The whole opinion of the times is in favour 
of transferring the control of these matters to representative 
bodies.” 

4, Then there is the direct popular veto, in either its English 
or Welsh form—Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s “indispensable proviso” 
—respecting which it is sufficient to say that no great measure of 
licensing reform could be passed which did not inelude this 
proviso. 

I believe that upon these four proposals, which are of the first 
magnitude, a large measure of agreement has already been estab- 
lished ; of course, many subsidiary questions arise in connection 
with these propositions. I have endeavoured to deal with some of 
these in a pamphlet which I shall be glad to send to any of your 
readers who may care to see it. But, in addition to these four 
propositions, there are the exceedingly important proposals made 
by yourself and by the Bishop of Chester, that power should be 
given to the localities to take the trade out of private hands and 
conduct it with the object of selling as little drink as possible, 
instead of as much as possible. 

The advocates of prohibition point to the great results which 
have been brought fe in Portland (Maine) and some other 
small towns and country districts in the United States. But it 
is important to note that the population of Portland is only about 
35,000, and that no large city in the United States, and no large 
city in any English-speaking country, has permanently adopted 
prohibition; nor does any large city appear likely to do so. 
It may be confidently stated that, so far as English-speakin 
countries are concerned, the problem of the intemperance of 
large towns remains unsolved. I believe that in none have any 
results been achieved at all commensurate with those in Gothen- 
burg (population in 1889, 97,677) and Stockholm (population 
over 200,000). Sir F. R. Plunkett, in his report to Lord Salisbury 
in 1890, states that in Gothenburg the consumption of spirits 
has fallen from 28°90 litres per head in 1876 to 16°05 litres in 
1889; and that in Stockholm the rate of improvement has 
been nearly the same. Now, as one-third of the population of 
England and Wales is to be found in twenty-eight towns, of which 
the least populous numbers about 79,000, and only five of the 
twenty-eight number less than 100,000, no licensing measure could 
be regarded as satisfactory which did not give localities, and 
especially large towns, the power to use what experience 
has shown to be the most effective agency yet discovered for 
grappling with the intemperance of large towns. 

My object, however, is not now to discuss the Gothenburg 
scheme, but rather to urge upon all who are interested in 
temperance reform the supreme importance, at this juncture, 
of united action, and to indicate how much progress has already 
been made towards a working agreement upon some of the 
vital points that must be dealt with in any licensing measure.— 
Yours truly, JosePH ROWNTREE. 

St. Mary’s, York. 


[We have received many other letters on this subject, for which 
we have been unable to find room this week. Other 
correspondence is also held over.—Ep, SPEAKER. | 


“AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


Srr,—I ask the publishers of Sir Richard Wallace’s 
Reminiscences to declare who was the “ Editor” that wrote 
the Notes to that book. I ask them to show their hands 
fair down on the table.—Yours faithfully, 


September, 1892. Joun O’NEILL. 


THE FORMATION OF DEW. 


S1r,—Your very interesting article in your issue of August 
27th, on the Formation of Dew, has created a sensation which was 
probably not intended—a sensation approaching to consterna- 
tion among the students of inductive logic. It was worded at 
certain points in such a a as to suggest that Wells’s Theory 
of Dew had been upset. “ Until recently,” your contributor says, 
“Dr, Wells was the great authority on th subject.” Dr. Wells 
was the great authority on the subject! Does your contributor 
quite od om what this means? Did not Sir John Herschel, the 
great founder of inductive logic, quote Dr. Wells’s research as 
“one of the most beautiful specimens we can call to mind of 
inductive experimental inquiry”? And has it not been quoted 


‘ever since as such by Mill and all other writers on scientific 


method? If Wells’s Theory of Dew goes, what remains? 
Your contributor seems to strike at the very root of scientific 
certainty. 

But does he not somewhat exaggerate the contradiction 
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between Mr. Aitken and Dr. Wells? I have not seen Mr. 
Aitken’s original papers on the subject, but, according to your 
contributor’s account, it is only regarding the source of the 
aqueous —— that he and Dr. Wells differ, and this was not 
an essential part of the famous Theory of Dew. The essence of 
the theory was that dew is condensed on cooling surfaces from 
layers of aqueous vapour in contact with them. Where that 
vapour comes from, and when it comes, whether from the 
ground or from the upper air, and whether on the same night 
that the dew is formed or before, are subordinate and collateral 
questions. All honour to Mr. Aitken for settling them. His 
experimental inquiries, judging from your interesting account 
of them, seem to be “ beautiful specimens ” of that sort of thing 
as much as Dr. Wells’s. But surely they leave the beauty and 
the soundness of the earlier inquirer’s researches unimpaired. 
And is your contributor strictly accurate in saying that according 
to Dr. Wells’s theory the dew “falls” from the air as the poet 
of “ Annie Laurie” conceives it to fall? Certainly not in the 
form of visible moisture. And does he not go a little farther 
than Mr. Aitken in his lively paradox that the dew rises from 
the ground? As I understand his account of Mr. Aitken’s 
theory, it is not the dew that rises from the ground but the 
vapour from which the dew is afterwards formed—in the manner 
explained by Dr. Wells. If this explanation, which has for so 
long done lnty as a model of scientific sagacity and patience, 
had been upset, it would have shaken our faith in science; and 
itis reassuring to think that what Mr. Aitken has done has been 
to supplement rather than to overthrow. W. Minro. 
eptember 8th, 1892. 





“A POPULAR ERROR,” 


Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Forbes White, in his criticism 
on “A Popular Error,’ misunderstands, as it seems to me, 
“G. M.’s” contention, which, put in a few words, means simply 
this—that those who are generally recognised as landscape 
painters alone have on the whole succeeded better when they 
attempted absolute figure-painting than have the figure-painters 
when they delineated pure landseape. The theory is interesting 
and in a general way true, although there are exceptions, the 
ehief of which is Rembrandt, whose noble landscape at Cassel I 
ean concur with Mr. White in appreciating. Whether Van der 
Meer of Delft and Gainsborough are exceptions in the strictest 
sense is not very clear, since both, I fancy, were first landseape 
artists, and afterwards adopted painting figures—in which case, 
instead of being exceptions to the theory, they would become 
supports. 

Your correspondent endeavours laboriously to prove that 
Titian attained the highest excellence as a landscape painter in 
his backgrounds. They are doubtless magnificently coloured, 
and glow with the sentiment of the subject for which they are 
a setting. But are they landscapes at all in the true sense that 
Claude and Turner understood landscape? Do they declare 
that singleness of purpose, that intimate unity with nature 
found in work by the great masters of the art? J think not. 

Velasquez, of course, painted several real landscapes, of 
which “ The Boar Hunt” in the National Gallery is an example. 
Although strong in treatment, and interesting as an experiment 
of the kind by sucha master of the human figure and character, 
it just wants that quiet sympathy with natural objects which 
prevents my admitting that “here one recognises the work of a 

at landscape-painter.” As for the backgrounds to “The 

urrender of Breda ” and “ Prince Balthazar,” they can no more 
be considered serious attempts at landscape painting, per se, 
than can those of Van Dyck, Hals, Reynolds, and many others 
that I might mention. But when Mr. White instances in 
support of his argument the naive charming scenery from the 
pictures of Bellini, Cima, Basaiti, and Carpaccio, he surely 
eannot be serious. Why not at once adduce the same from Van 
Byck and Diirer, or the fairy regions in fifteenth century stained 

tass? In support of “ G. M.’s” theory there are many great 

ndseape painters who have, when they wished, painted absolute 
figure-subjects supremely well. I pass Salvator Rosa by, as 
I cannot distinctly recall an example of his work in this domain. 
Nevertheless, I consider it rather unfair of your correspondent 
to misinterpret his opponent’s meaning concerning this artist. 
Surely when “G. M.” says, “the first landseape painter, 
Salvator Rosa,” he means the first in point of time—not 
of excellence. All real judges will agree in his praises of Corot 
and Turner as figure-painters. However, there are notable 
figure-subjects in the National Gallery by two great landscape 
painters whom he seems to have forgotten. The powerful 
and finely-painted portrait of a man by Cuyp proves that 
he was a master her>, as in the delineation of broad 
meadows lit by gentle sunlight. The group of the two young 

rinces and their tutor astonishes us witl the versatility of 

ichard Wilson. Here is admissible composition and drawing ; 
and what character and expression of the era is portrayed in 
every line of the chiidren’s spindle-limbs ! 

It would seem, indeed, that whenever the great landscape 
painters attempted absolute figure-painting, they always accom- 
plished a success.—I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

Reform Club. Epwarkp Martin. 





—_$—. 


TWILIGHT SOLEMNITY—LATE SUMMER. 





HE breeze that since the morn at will has blown 
In sudden subjugation dies away ; 

There is no movement in the woodbine spray, 
The trembling hazel-leaves have tranquil grown ; 
And ceasing from the murmurous monotone 

Which it has softly breathed throughout the day, 

The churchyard poplar, motionlessly grey, 
Broods, mourner-like, above the hillocks lone. 

Up from the homestead languorously swim 

The wan blue smoke-wreaths ; o’er the pensive corn 
Dusk gradually spreads her pinions dim, 

Spelling the spirit with a sense forlorn, 

As from beyond the cliff-lands’ shadowy rim 

The sad-voiced vespers of the sea are borne. 


Wicu1amM TOYNBEE. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue Speaker OFFICE, 
Friday, September 16th, 1892. 


HE rise of Irish novel-making was fairly contem- 

poraneous with the birth of the English novel, 
and was no doubt a fashion that spread here from 
London. Henry Brooke, who published “ The Fool 
of Quality” in five volumes in 1766, was a law 
student at the Temple some years earlier, and had 
read his Richardson probably with avidity. “The 
Fool of Quality” has little that is Irish about it, 
except the accident of its author’s birthplace. It 
was an age of enormous pen-power, and the number 
of his tragedies and comedies and his didactic and 
heroic poems nearly equalled the number of his 
children, which was twenty-two. One of them was 
the Miss Charlotte Brooke who translated the 
Reliques of Irish Poetry. 





Maturin has even less that is Irish. He wrote 
romances that were a mixture of “ Vathek” and 
“The Castle of Otranto.” He liked lurid-sounding 
names, clanking chains, ghosts in armour, rotting 
dungeons, and the like. The fashionable hero of the 
time always stalked through the book, his head 
muffled in a cloak—or if a cowl, so much the better. 


Miss Edgeworth was really the first Irish novelist 
who counts, and, being a classic, she holds her place 
above Carleton’s bigger personality. A prim little 
person, like Fanny Burney or Jane Austen, she grew 
up in the constant companionship of her father, a 
thinker in days when the gentry paid other folk 
to do their thinking, a theorist, a Deist, a disciple 
of Rousseau, a shameless person who married four 
wives, and told the world afterwards that the second 
and third were sisters, and he had been in love with 
the second during the lifetime of the first. Without 
this unprejudiced parent Maria Edgeworth would 
scarcely have gone to the relations between the 
Irish gentry and the people for her work. There 
were plenty of Lady Delacours in London society 
for her delicate and minute pen. Her father 
brought her home to Edgeworthstown in the Co. 
Longford, settled her as his agent, and so gave her 
exceptional opportunities of seeing down into the 
lives of the people. The tatterdemallion gentry 
round about them little knew what a chiel taking 
notes they had among them. Miss Edgeworth 
had a large, well-ordered intellect; a mind swept 
and garnished; she was receptive, painstaking, 
sympathetic ; she gave her imagination no fling, being 
conscientious in writing down what she saw, without 
hazardous guesses at what she could not see. She 
was writing her prim children’s books while “Castle 
Rackrent” and “The Absentee” were germinating. 
These latter books deserve to be classics, for they 
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depict wonderfully the irresponsible free-living 
gentry of the day, shut away from the serious life 
about them by their retainers, the Mickey Frees 
and the like, as securely as if the old feudal castles 
hemmed them in ; out-at-elbows, gay, tawdry, feast- 


5 ing while one famine after another stalked through 


the land, and utterly oblivious of the unhappy 
people and the Encumbered Estates Act which was 
to be their day of reckoning. Despite Miss Edge- 
worth’s fair, disciplined mind, there is something 
dreary about her books; not the dreariness of 
melancholy, for that hung over Ireland like the 
blight on the potatoes, but a dreariness of something 
oldmaidish and moralising. As Madame de Staél 
said, she loses herself in a sad utility. 


She saw the gentry from the point of view of 
one of themselves, and therefore with less bitterness. 
Carleton saw them from the peasant’s point of view. 
The child of peasants, oppression and hardship 
were bred in his bones. His youth was sicklied 
over by lurid hues of the reprisals after the Rebellion, 
pitch-cappings, floggings, hangings; those first dreary 
years of the century were one succession of famines. 
I don’t suppose his big body was ever without 
hunger, for the sustenance to be taken from a little 
farm, such as the Carletons owned, would be of the 
scantest and roughest. His father was a great 
story-teller ; his mother a singer of the sweet Gaelic 
songs ; and, despite the poverty and the famines, the 
social life among the Irish peasantry—the gathering 
about each other’s hearths—still lived. It was the 
‘48 famine, the emigration and the poor-houses 
killed that out. Carleton looked on, all his young 
days, at the bitter endeavours to wring from sodden 
and sterile earth, under perpetually rainy skies, the 
rent for the landlord. He was a peasant through 
and through, but he’ had not the peasant endurance 
that is almost like a virtue of the beasts that perish. 
In his genius there is much of the clay and the earth 
—of the animal, one would say, if the term would 
not be taken to mean something so widely different. 
The sadness in his work is a profound animal sad- 
ness, helpless, simple, belonging to more elementary 
forms of life than ours. He rose up out of his fellows 
to speak and prophesy, like a great animal bulk 
slowly turning, that should exemplify the revolt of 
animals against a long reign of cruelty. He assailed 


his betters—save the mark!—with his great, un-. 


cynical scorn, but he saw, too, the rags and tatters 
oppression had fretted into the peasant integrity 
about him. His lapse to Protestantism was probably 
& contempt for the cult of the other world that 
made folk indifferent to bad management in this. 
But Souperism he found more intolerable, and, re- 
turning to the faith of his fathers, he lashed the 
unctuousness he had not been able to stomach. His 
books are very melancholy reading. His gaiety is 
not high-hearted, nor his pathos tender. There is 
something about him always rough and half-formed. 


Carleton told the thoughts of his dumb brethren 
down there about their fiddling and dancing op- 
pressors. His chilly passion, his elementary gloom, are 
things apart. The Banims, who were his successors in 
story-telling, had no such mission. They were of the 
little bourgeoisie, and they aimed at no more than to 
depict the life about them. John shows something 
akin to Carleton’s repellent power in that horrible 
book, “ The Nowlans”; I say horrible, because it is 
so overmasteringly dreary. John went to London 
and fought there for fame as a playwright. He was 
delicate in heaith, with incessantly aching bones, and 
asad love-story behind him. Yet his poems show a, 
sweet and wholesome temperament, in such as “ Sog- 
garth Aroon,” and “ Aileen”—not visible in the dis- 
tinctive part of “ Tales of the O’Hara Family,” that 
was his. His brother Michael, handsome and sweet- 
tempered, lived at home in his own Kilkenny, amid 
domestic peace and happiness. The gayer and lighter 
touches in the books are credits to him. He and 





John were so much intellectual twins that when 
John died Michael added little more to literature. 


Lever and Lover were young men about town of 
the Irish capital. Lever wrote for the public he 
knew, the college students, the army men, the fox- 
hunting Connaught squires, and the claret-loving 
landlords of the Kildare Street Club. The people 
asked for more of his dashing gaiety, and he gave it. 
He knew little of the people outside the capital, 
except in a picturesque aspect of theirs. He could 
appreciate their keen at a wake, as well as their 
sport at a wedding. He was a good fellow, a rare 
companion, with no shadow of responsibility on his 
jovial brows. He wrote from within the gentry 
class, and like them was well content to take the re- 
tainer at the Big House for a typical peasant. He 
had inimitable raciness, go, and high spirits. To 
read one of his books is like fox-hunting. Lover 
is often under-estimated. He was a big humorist, 
and he had much sympathy and kindliness. But he 
was a fashionable painter of the town, and Lever 
lived amid traditions of dare-devilry and duelling 
and the like; and went with the rollicking spirit 
that kept thought at bay. Between them they in- 
vented the stage Irishman, whom now you shall only 
find an impudent impostor, acting as a guide at 
Glendalough, or a boatman at Killarney, or, in stage 
accessories of rags and brogue, degrading himself 
for the pleasure of the American tourist on the quay 
at Queenstown. 


Truth to tell, the Irish are a melancholy people, 
a suspicious people, a self-conscious people, and a 
people full of a very stiff and shy dignity and reti- 
cence. 


Gerald Griffin, in “ The Collegians,” has given us 
the most artistic novel of its class yet produced in 
Ireland. He was scholarly and gentle, and his work 
is singularly accomplished, and full of tenderness and 
gentleness. He is very strong in some scenes of his 
great novel, but it is a tempered and placid strength. 
He himself, the most lovable of beings, was little 
adapted for a rude world. At 35, with success 
following on his footsteps, he dropped novel- and 
play-writing, and fled from the noisy world under 
the cloak of the Christian Brother. 


Kickham, the next peasant novelist—peasant in 
the sense that a farmer is, but a better-off peasant— 
was too gentle for harsh realism. He was a Fenian 
in ’67, and suffered great hardships in his imprison- 
ment. He dragged out the latter years of his life 
stone-deaf and almost blind. When someone asked 
him in prison what he had missed most, he said :— 
“ Women, children, and fires.” It was an index to 
his extreme gentleness of disposition. Of his novels, 
the first, ‘Sally Kavanagh,” has all the Celtic gloom 
and mournfulness. ‘“ Knocknagow,” a delightful 
book, full of wit, fun, and tender pathos, has been 
touched over by the faint golden mist of the idealist. 
Though he writes of the homeliest lives, they never 
seem work-a-day somehow, and in all the big, gay, 
gentle world he creates there are neither blots nor 
cankers. His longer books wander and are desul- 
tory. ‘Sally Kavanagh” is the one concentrated 
effort of his mind. But the charm of those others is 
exceedingly great, and I thought “ Knocknagow,” 
when I read it, the most delightful story of Irish life 
that could be written. 


In an exhaustive talk about Irish novels one would 
include the “Castle Daly” of Miss Annie Keary, 
“The Wearing of the Green” of Mr. Richard Ashe 
King, Mr. William O'Brien’s “When We Were 
Boys,” the novels of Mr. Richard Dowling, Sheridan 
Le Fanu, Lewis Wingfield, and many others. But 
none of these contribute much to build up the things 
that shall be lasting in Irish fiction, which I take to 
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be the portraiture of the people in their habits as 
they live, habits that decay and change as surely as 
our every-day garments, and the mortal habits we 
lay down trusting to put on immortality. 





More Irish than any of them is a book called “A 
Ruined Race,” by Hester Sigerson, published a few 
years ago by Ward and Downey. It is perhaps too 
gloomy to win the popular suffrages, but it mirrors 
with painful fidelity and much power the misery and 
degradation that in old bad days in Ireland followed 
many an honourable family till it left them in the 
shameful poorhouse. The pictures of manners and 
thought and speech are extraordinarily lifelike, and 
the melancholy book is altogether most impressive. 





In Rosa Mulholland we have an idealist of 
another type from that of Kickham. She has a 
rarely poetical imagination; an exquisite fitness of 
words, a dreaminess that hangs round her creatures 
like a silver and transfiguring mist, a lofty spiritu- 
ality. She can write us a pure idyll, like her “ Wild 
Birds of Killeevy,” ora story of suffering and loss like 
those pathetic things she dreamed of, the Arfan 
Islands and Inishboffin. Or, again, as in “ Marcella 
Grace,” she can paint us a woman's tragedy passion- 
ately and with conviction. She has the refinement 
of latter-day literature, and the devoutness and 
spiritual insight which are notes of her Catholicity. 
Her religion rarely evey looks out of her books, but 
they are informed throughout with the spirit of it. 
Then there is Mrs. Hartley, who scourges the Irish 
bourgeoisie with scorpions. She is a novelist of the 
middle-class—the very thing we want in Ireland—so 
far, but she is a censor without sympathy. She has 
more intellect than heart: indeed, I find her intellect 
of an amazing quality. She can be idyllic and 
pathetic when it pleases her, but that is not often. 
She knows one side of Irish life exceedingly well, 
but she lacks sympathy in portraying it, and shows 
up the frowsy spots with the greater thoroughness. 





The novelist of to-day who seems to me most in 
the line of Kickham and the Banims, Carleton and 
Miss Edgeworth, is Miss Emily Lawless, widely as 
she differs from all those. She has learnt the secret 
of the sad Western Country and the lonely lives it 
brings forth. She looks at Arfan and its people 
with the comprehending eyes of one who has the 
key of the big world, and she shivers at the grey 
lives as she does at the rocky soil, the grey sky, the 
pall of waters. The melancholy of the country and 
the long, dark Spanish faces gets into her work. 
“Hurrish” is almost savagely gloomy, but her last 
book, “Grania,” is exceedingly beautiful; Grania 
herself a desolate creature, but large, simple, noble, 
a great lonely figure that remains in your mind with 
the impressiveness of old legend. 





You will think Irish fiction is all melancholy. So 
it is—nearly all of it—for melancholy is the dominant 
note of the people. If Englishmen but understood 
this thoroughly, half the battle of a true comprehen- 
sion of us would be won. 

K. T. 
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MR. MIVART’S ESSAYS. 


Essays anp Oriricisms. By St. George Mivart, F.R.S.L. Two 
vols. ‘London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


R, ST. GEORGE MIVART is incontestably one 

of the first biologists living. That, probably, 

every competent critic would admit. But Mr. Mivart 
is something more than a biologist; he is a well- 
trained metaphysician ; and his philosophy goes hand 
in hand with his physical science, to the great advan- 
tage of both. This, however, is not the limit of his 





qualifications. He is also an historian and an eccle. 
siologist, as these two goodly volumes amply prove, 
His papers on Jacobinism and the French Revolution, 
on the Ritual Monuments of the Anglican Church, 
and the history of the Franciscan Order, are no less 
interesting and instructive than are his dissertations 
on the Descent of Man, on Specific Genius, or the 
Physiology of the Emotions. Whatever the subject 
with which Mr. Mivart deals, his treatment of it js 
marked by wide knowledge, close reasoning, and 
sound common sense. It is sometimes said that to 
be various is to be superficial. But Mr. Mivart js 
various without being superficial. We do not agree 
with all that he advances in the nine hundred pages 
before us. But whether we agree or disagree, his 
arguments always command the fullest and most 
respectful consideration. 

So much in general commendation of these 
volumes. And, in truth, it is easier to commend 
them generally than to criticise them in detail; 
because they extend over such a number of subjects, 
each one of which might supply a theme far in 
excess-of what our present space permits. Con- 
cerning the essays dealing with questions of physical 
science—they are chiefly in the second volume—we 
must content ourselves with saying that they are 
of special interest as vindicating the peculiar posi- 
tion which Mr. Mivart occupies in respect of the 
questions immediately arising from Mr. Darwin's 
doctrines. Mr. Mivart has been called “an evolu- 
tionist with a difference.” He agrees with Mr. 
Darwin, and Mr. Darwin’s disciples, as to the main 
lines cf descent and the value of classificatory struc- 
tures generally. But he considers Mr. Darwin's 
“power of reasoning to have been in an inverse 
ratio to his power of observation,” and regards him as 
“entangled in a radically false metaphysical system.” 
We, for our part, are of opinion that Mr. Darwin 
was not a follower of any metaphysical system. 
He relied upon what is called “common sense,” 
which, in philosophical questions, often turns out to 
be uncommon nonsense. Perhaps one of the most 
effective portions of Mr. Mivart’s polemic is that in 
which he controverts Mr. Darwin's account of ethics. 
The gist of it is contained in two short sentences: 
“Mr. Darwin means by ‘ the moral sense’ an instinct, 
and adds, truly enough, ‘that the very essence of 
an instinct is that it is followed independently of 
reason. But the very essence of moral action is 
that it is not followed independently of reason.” 
This is neat, and, as it seems to us, true. Very sug- 
gestive, too, is Mr. Mivart’s examination of Dr. 
Weismann’s theories on the beginning and end of 
life. This learned German is declared by not a few 
of his admiring fellow-countrymen to be another 
and a better Darwin. Mr. Mivart’s pungent criticism 
of the English naturalist’s doctrine of natural selec- 
tion is well known, and need not be repeated in 
detail here. It amounts to this: that the importance 
of natural selection as a factor in evolution has 
been vastly overrated by Darwin. That it is a factor 
Mr. Mivart does not deny, but he relegates it toa 
subsidiary place. The Teutonic savant goes far 
beyond his British predecessor, and ascribes all the 
adaptations met with in organic nature, and all new 
species, to natural selection. Mr. Mivart shows— 
conclusively as we think—in half a dozen pages, full 
of accurate knowledge and close reasoning, that this 
doctrine is untenable. Let us give a specimen of 
his argument—not, indeed, the most telling portion 
of it, but the best adapted for quotation here :— 

“It has of late been ascertained that the gall which is found in 
plants punctured by the ichneumon-fly, Cynips, is not produced, as 
was supposed, by the effect of the puncture itself. It is produced 
subsequently, by the movements of the larva which is hatched from 
the egg laid by the Cynips when it effected the puncture. The pres- 
ence of this small moving body so stimulates the plant as to produce 
a definite result—the growth of the gall. This growth is useful 
enough to the grub, but is certainly useless to the plant, if not more 
or less prejudicial to it. It is surely too much to ask us to believe 
that the germ-plasm of the plant, in the first instance, before even, 
say, a single Cynips had visited it, had had the particles of its germ- 
plasm so arranged as to compel the plant to grow a complex structure 
beneficial not to it, but to its parasite! Surely the action of natural 
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selection would have led to the formation of a secretion or growth 
suitable for killing the intruder, not for nourishing and sheltering it ! 
Professor Weismann’s whole system is built up on Natural Selection. 
One instance, therefore, really irreconcilable with the latter theory is 
necessarily destructive to his own.” 








So much must suffice concerning the portion of 
these volumes which deals with physical science and 
the speculations not according to knowledge which 
are often put forward by distinguished masters of 
physical science. Readers who take no special in- 
terest in these topics—and, strange as it may seem 
to professors of physics, such readers there are— 
will find in Mr. Mivart’s first volume essays of 
another kind, not less suggestive, and attractive in 
a different way. Among them we may specially 
note an account of a visit paid by Mr. Mivart in 1885 
tosome Austrian monasteries. It is perhaps pretty 
generally known that the Catholic Church in the 
Austrian Empire has escaped, to a large extent, the 
spoliation which she suffered in the rest of Con- 
tinental Europe, and still enjoys great possessions. 
But few are perhaps aware that the religious founda- 
tions in the Austro-Hungarian monarchy have lost 
little of their pristine splendour and wealth. These 
are what Mr. Mivart calls “rare examples of eccle- 
siastical survival.” And, as he well points out, they 
possess a special interest for Englishmen because they 
“enable us to form some conception of what St. 
Alban’s and St. Edmund’s, Glastonbury and Canter- 
bury, might now be, had no change of religion 
taken place in England, and had our abbey-lands 
continued in possession of their monastic owners.” 
The vast monastery of St. Florian, the home of some 
ninety canons regular of St. Augustine, the great 
Benedictine house of Kremsmunster, sheltering one 
hundred monks and three hundred students—“ the 
prodigious monastery with its Babel-like observa- 
tory tower, the whole mass of its buildings rising 
from an elevated hill, overlooking the valley of 
Krems at its base”—and, again, “the magnificent 
palatial monastery of Mélk, massed on the summit 
of a lofty cliff near the right bank of the Danube,” 
all receive from Mr. Mivart detailed and discrimi- 
nating description. Another very pleasant paper is 
the account of four weeks’ travel in Spain in 1889, 
which perhaps may have the practical result of 
inducing some of Mr. Mivart’s readers to follow his 
example, since he avers that “the lodging, feeding, 
and travelling in that most interesting country can 
be effected with every reasonable comfort;” and 
that “Spanish inns and Spanish railways are most 
unjustly maligned.” 




























































PARKMAN’'S “ HALF-CENTURY OF CONFLICT.” 


Parkman, author of 
In two vols, 







A Hatr-Centvury or Conriicr. By Francis 
“Pioneers of France in the New World,” ete. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 







In these two volumes Mr. Parkman gives us another 
instalment of that long series of histories in which 
he sets forth the annals of French conquest and 
colonisation in North America and the struggle with 
Great Britain and her colonies which it involved. 
Instead of beginning at the beginning and working 
down the stream of time, he has taken up sometimes 
an earlier, sometimes a later, period in the secular 
struggle. These volumes, though published some eight 
years later than his “ Montcalm and Wolfe,” deal 
with the half-century which led up to that final and 
decisive contest, and describe the raids and intrigues, 
varied occasionally by regular wars and treaties, 
which lie between 1700 and 1753—the year when 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle gave a short period of 
rest before the decisive struggle of the Seven Years’ 
War. They thus form the sixth part of the series 
which the author has called *‘ France and England 
in North America,” coming between Part V., “Count 
Frontenac,” and Part VII., “ Montcalm and Wolfe.” 
Of the two schools—the narrative and the philo- 
sophical—into which it is usual to divide historical 
Writers, Mr. Parkman belongs conspicuously to that 

































whose very strength and joy lie in telling a story. 
He is neither powerfully dramatic nor vividly pic- 
torial, and, although there is feeling in his narratives, 
it seldom rises to passion. But he has a simple, fresh, 
lucid way of describing and narrating, which reminds 
us of Mr. Thomas Hodgkin, though he is not quite equal 
to that dist.nguished writer in the range of his general 
historical knowledge and the width of his historical 
thought. Prescott has not been without influence 
upon him, yet he is more natural than Prescott, 
about whom there lingers some of the eighteenth- 
century stiffness of Robertson without that state- 
liness and vigour which we always feel in Robertson. 
On the other hand, Mr. Parkman seems to us dis- 
tinctly superior in point of style to his fellow New 
Englanders, Motley and Kirk, while nowise beneath 
them in the care with which he has collected and 
scrutinised his materials. Though he can hardly be 
called a great historian in the sense in which the 
title belongs to Milman, Grote, Freeman, Stubbs, 
and still more evidently belongs to Ranke and 
Mommeen, he has handled so well the special subject 
he has chosen, and made it so distinctly his own, 
that one may predict for his books a long and well- 
assured future of usefulness and respect. 

The events which Mr. Parkman has to describe in 
these two volumes are not easily grouped, still less 
can they be well combined in a continuous narrative. 
They constitute a record of scattered enterprises ; 
sometimes raids by French and Indians upon English 
settlements in New York and New England ; some- 
times expeditions of reprisal by the English into 
Canada, interspersed by narratives of Indian wars and 
of daring efforts at the exploration of the great West. 
It is remarkable that this exploration was almost 
wholly prosecuted by the French-Canadians, and 
Mr. Parkman contrasts in one of the most striking 
passages of his book the unenterprising apathy of 
the English colonists, living quietly in their small 
settlements along the Atlantic coast, and advancing 
inland very slowly, and by an almost imperceptible 
natural process, with the restless and adventurous 
spirit of the French, who, sometimes from Montreal, 
sometimes from their forts in what is now the State 
of Louisiana, ranged over the whole vast interior 
wilderness, not only for the sake of the fur trade 
and in the hope of finding gold, but also from the 
pure passion for discovery. 


“These English communities took little thought of the region 
beyond the Alleghanies. Each lived a life of its own, shut within its 
own limits, not dreaming of a future collective greatness to which the 
possession of the West would be a necessary condition. No conscious 
community of aims and interests held them together, nor was there 
any authority capable of uniting their forces and turning them toa 


common object. Some of the servants of the Crown had urged the 
necessity of joining them all under a strong central government, as 
the only means of making them loyal subjects and arresting the 
encroachments of France ; but the scheme was plainly impracticable. 
Each province remained in jealous isolation, busied with its own 
work, growing in strength, in the capacity of self-rule and the spirit 


of independence, and stubbornly resisting all exercise of authority 
from without. If the English-speaking populations flowed westward, 
it was in obedience to natural laws, for the King did not aid the 
movement, the royal governors had no authority to do so, and the 
colonial assemblies were too much engrossed with immediate local 


interests. The power of these colonies was that of a rising flood 
slowly invading and conquering, by the unconscious force of its own 
growing volume, unless means be found to hold it back by dams and 


embankments within appointed limits. 

‘‘In the French colonies all was different. Here the representa- 
tives of the Crown were men bred in an atmosphere of broad ambition 
and masterful and far-reaching enterprise Achievement was de- 
manded of them. They recognised the greatness of the prize, studied 
the strong and weak points of their rivals, and, with a cautious fore- 
cast and a daring energy, set themselves to the task of defeating them. 
If the English colonies were comparatively strong in numbers, their 
numbers could not be brought into action; while, if the French forces 
were small, they were vigorously commanded and always ready at a 
word, It was union confronting division, energy confronting apathy, 
military centralisation opposed to industrial democracy; and, for a 
time, the advantaye was all on one side,” 


But if, on the one hand, the French showed more 
imagination and dash, on the other hand, the English 
hold on the country was far more deeply rooted. The 
numbers of the English grew faster, and the individual 
English settler had a dogged tenacity and a capacity 
for helping himself and standing alone whieh 
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wholly wanting in the dominions of France, directed 
entirely from home, and liable to see everything 
changed by the departure of one governor and the 
arrival of another. The history of the slow progress 
of the French colony of Louisiana and of the ingrati- 
tude or perfidy or neglect experienced by some of the 
most capable of the Canadian explorers and adven- 
turers illustrates the advantages which assured the 
ultimate triumph of the English. 

Mr. Parkman's book, however, contains compara- 
tively little in the way of discussions of policy or prin- 
ciples. It isa string of short narratives and anecdotes, 
sometimes but loosely connected, setting forth the 
struggle maintained between the two races and their 
respective Indian allies, sometimes in the way of 
fighting, sometimes of competition in the fur trade. 
These details, however, are interesting even to us on 
this side of the ocean, and will naturally be still more 
interesting to those who live on or near the very scenes 
where the skirmishes and the sieges—sieges not of 
cities but of villages or detached wooden forts—took 
place. Among the quiet valleys of Western Massa- 
chusetts, a pretty region where now the wealthy of 
New York and Boston have planted their luxurious 
country houses, there is many a spot still remem- 
bered as that whére the war whoop of the savages, 
led by a French officer, was heard at midnight, and 
whence, when the men had been killed or wounded 
in the defence, the women and children were 
dragged off through hundreds of miles of forest to 
the north, and distributed among their Indian cap- 
tors. Nothing can be more fresh and graphic than 
the way in which these inroads and combats are 
described by Mr. Parkman; witness his account of 
the capture of Deerfield in 1704, and Lovewell’s 
Fight in 1725. As not less vivid pictures of Indian 
warfare and exploration in the Far West, we may 
refer to the account of the attack on Detroit by the 
Outagamies in 1712 (Vol. L., p. 262), and the sketch of 
the journeys of La Vérendrye and his sons in 1742 
(Vol. IL, pp. 30 to 62). One of these sons was the 
first discoverer of the Rocky Mountains—that is to 
say, of the northern part of that immense range, 
for the Spaniards had, of course, previously known 
its extreme southerly offshoots. And when one con- 
siders both the hardships and the dangers which the 
early Canadian explorer had to face, he deserves a 
place in the records of discovery not less honourable 
than that which belongs to such great English 
travellers as Mungo Park, or Lander, or Livingstone. 


PERSIAN ART. 
History or Art iv Persia. From the French of Georges Perrot 
and Charles Chipiez. Itlustrated. London: Chapman & Hall. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Tuls is the last of the volumes on the non-Hellenic 
art of the Old World intended to be published by 
Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez as introductory to their 
forthcoming great work on the art of Greece. The 
art of India has been excluded from the series, being 
considered by Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez to have 
had no influence on that of Greece; and, for the same 
reason, the present volume treats of Persian art only 
during the Achzmenian period, beginning with the 
foundation of the first Persian Monarchy by Cyrus, 
Bc. 559—529, and ending with its overthrow, during 
the reign of Darius (III.) Codomanus, by Alexander 
the Great, B.c. 336—331. The Parthians expelled the 
Greeks B.c. 250, and governed Persia until A.p. 226, 
when they were succeeded by the native dynasty 
of the Sassanians, by which the country was ruled 
nnotil it was again conquered, during the reign of 
Yezdegird III., by the Mahomedans under Kaleb, 
the general of the Kalif Abu-Bekr, a.p. 651. From 
the reign of Cyrus to that of Yezdegird III. there 
was a continuous development of the indigenous art 
of Persia. But between B.c. 400 and 336 the art of 
Greece had reached its maturity; and long before 
the revolt of the Parthians had entered on its decay, 
and had died out altogether by the Christian era. 
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During its decline it was, indeed, modified by the 
Persian art of the Parthian period; but Greek ar 
had now already ceased to be classical, and the result 
of the reaction on it of Parthia was but to further 
debase it, and to qualify the variety of influences 
under which it later on became transformed into 
Byzantine art in Christendom and Saracenic art jn 
Islam. Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez are, therefore, so 
far justified in neglecting to extend the scope of 
their present volume to the art of Persia during the 
Parthian and Sassanian periods ; and, still further, 
in altogether ignoring India, which, before the dis- 
covery of the ocean way to the East round the 
Cape of Good Hope, influenced the art of the West 
only indirectly, through Egypt and the Euphrates 
valley, and Phrygia. But none the less do we 
regret their decision; and all the more, as we 
cannot but detect in it something of the arbitrary 
determination of men who, having been trained in 
the practice of the sobriety, precision, and severity 
of proportion and symmetry characteristic of the 
purest school of art, after their protracted study of 
the unrestrained, vague, and ostentatious art of 
Anterior Asia, are at the last naturally impatient 
that nothing more should interpose between them 
and the ever sacred land of Greece, with its match- 
less temples 


‘* After th’ Ionicke, Atticke, Doricke guise,” 
and its immortal sculptures and paintings— 


“* All that Lysippus’ practike arte could forme, 
Apelles’ wit, or Phidias his skill.” 


The remains of Achwmenian Persian art are few 
and widely scattered. At Hamadan, or Ecbatana, 
the capital of the Median kings, they are mere 
indications of foundations. At Meshed-i-Murghab, 
or Pasargadze, the old capital of the Achzwmenian 
kings, there are the building known as the Gabre-i- 
Madere-i-Sulieman (“Tomb of the Mother of Solo- 
mon’”’), or “ Tomb of Cyrus,” and a tower, and other 
architectural fragments, most probably marking the 
site of the palace of Cyrus. At Chehl-minar (“Forty 
Columns’”’) and Takht-i-Jamshid (“ Throne of Jam- 
shid” ), both within the circumvallation of the 
ancient Persepolis, the new capital of the Achex- 
menian dynasty, are the palaces of Darius (L.) 
Hystaspes and Xerxes J.; the great throne room, 
or “ Hall of one hundred columns,” of Xerxes I.; the 
rock-cut sepulchre of Artaxerxes (II.) Mnemon and 
the harem of Artaxerxes (III.) Ochus: and with the 
neighbouring rock-cut tombs of Darius (I.) Hys- 
taspes at Naksh-i-Rustem (“ Pictures of Rustum”’ ), 
and the shells of some apparently Achsemenian 
structures at the Sassanian town of Istakhr close by, 
these form the most homogeneous and important 
group of Achzemenian architecture as yet discovered 
in Persia. There are beside the deeply interesting 
traces of the summer palaces of Darius (I.) Hystaspes, 
and his son Xerxes I., and of Artaxerxes (II.) 
Mnemon, at Shuster or Shushan (* Lilies”), the 
capital of ancient Elam, now Khuzistan; and the 
inscription of Darius (I.) at Besutun or Baghistana 
(“Place of Gardens” ), on the main road between 
Hamadan and the plain of Mesopotamia; and these, 
and a few coins and earthenware pots, are all that 
remain of Persian art of the period illustrated in 
this volume. 

Great indeed is the contrast presented by the 
poverty of Achwmenian Persia in objects of in- 
dustrial art of all descriptions—sculptures, glazed 
pottery, brazen vessels, jewellery, ivories, tapestries, 
and carpets—to the abounding wealth in these manu- 
factures of Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia; and not 
less remarkable is the comparison forced on one’s 
attention, in the same connection, between pagan or 
ancient, and Mahomedan or modern, Persia, the latter 
excelling all other Asiatic countries in the variety, 
abundance, and artistic merit of its sumptuary 
arms, jewellery, graven vessels, lacquered, inlaid and 
carved work, stamped cottons, figured silks, piled 
carpets, embroideries, glazed pottery, and other 
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«Sidonian wares,” as the Greeks called such articles 
of domestic luxury. The explanation is that all 
through the Achremenian period the Persians 
obtained them from Babylonia, Syria, Lydia, and 
Egypt; and from India, both overland and by way 
of the Persian Gulf; and even from Greece. Chiefly 
they were imported from the Semitic valley of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and hence the sensual, 
realistic type of the whole material civilisation of 
the Achzemenian Persians, particularly as compared 
with that of the contemporary Greeks: a people of 
the same Aryan race as themselves, but whose taste 
had been elevated and refined by constant contact 
from the earliest dawn of their history with the 
ascetic, idealising Egyptians. A great change fol- 
jowed on the conquest of Persia by the Greeks ; and 
the Hellenising influences introduced by them were 
carefully fostered by their Parthian successors, and 
were extended throughout the plains of Northern 
India so far eastward as Orissa. Thus gradually, out 
of the germs of the local Achzemenian art, Sassanian 
art was developed in Persia; and this, and the con- 
temporary Buddhistic art of India, and Coptic art 
of Egypt, reacting on the degraded Romano-Greek 
art of the Christian Cesars of Constantinople, at 
length transmuted the latter into the Byzantine art 
of the six hundred years between the sixth and 
twelfth centuries A.D. Then, on the Nestorian 
Greeks being expelled from Constantinople in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, they fled into Syria, Persia, 
and Egypt; and from Persia, where, as enemies of 
the Caesars, they were most cordially welcomed, they 
spread into Arabia, and Central Asia to the limits of 
China,and into India, until, in the fourteenth century, 
their further diffusion was prevented by the perse- 
eutions of the Tartars under Timur. But meanwhile 
they had carried with them, from the first, the 
nascent principles of Byzantine art, and from the 
seventh and eighth centuries were everywhere 
accepted by the Saracen Arabs as their architects 
and artisans; and, conforming themselves to the 
religious scruples of their employers, in part shared 
by themselves, they, on the foundations of Byzantine, 
Sassanian, and Coptic art, created Saracenic art,as the 
last recrudescence of the fertile artistic genius of the 
Greeks. Although, therefore, Persian art may have 
produced no effect on the art of ancient Greece, it has 
played a most important part in connection with 
the secular evolution of the art of medisval Europe 
and modern Asia; and,if for no other reason than 
this, Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez might at least have 
included the Parthian period of Persian art, corre- 
sponding with the entire age of Alexander and the 
Diadochi, in the present volume. 

The omission of a volume on India is also unphilo- 
sophical. It may possibly be granted that India owed 
the arts of architecture, sculpture, and engraving to 
Greece ; but the immeasurable antiquity of the trade 
between India and the Persian Gulf is now fully 
established ; and by this route the ebony and teak- 
wood of the coasts of Malabar and the muslin 
[cwdev| of Sindh reached Ur of the Chaldees and 
Dardanus between two and one thousand years 
before the Christian era. With them must have 
been imported into Babylonia and Nineveh, and 
Sardis and Egypt, those deep-toned dyes of Southern 
India and the Indian Archipelago which were 
prized by the ancients almost as highly as the 
celebrated “purple” of Tyre. The industrial arts 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, the glittering arms, 
the red-stained Carian ivories, and sword-sheaths 
of “ivory curiously carved,” the copper and silver 
vessels, and parcel-gilt images of the gods, the 
radiant zones, necklaces, pendants, and bracelets, 
the dazzling white and flowered veils, the richly 
embroidered vestments, the saffron and purple 
mantles, the purple robes inwrought with gold, 
the rich tapestries of inwoven gold, and carpets 
stiff with gold, these have always been the in- 
dustrial arts of India, and through the immemorial 
trade of India with Chaldwa and Egypt and 
Babylonia they must have had their influence on 





the art of all the countries of the Mediterranean 
from the earliest antiquity ; and this becomes palp- 
able, as may be gathered from the pages of the 
“Periplus of the Red Sea,” attributed to Arrian, 
when, during the Parthian and Sassanian periods, 
the Hindus began to regularly export dyed silks 
and cottons of their own manufacture into Persia. 
The word “cotton” is not used in the English 
translation of the Bible; but in the passage in 
Esther, chap. i. 6—“ Where were white, green, and 
blue hangings "—the Hebrew word rendered “green” 
is karpas, i.e. the Sanskrit karpasa, cotton, an 
aboriginal Indian product; and the passage should 
be read: “ Where were white and blue (striped) 
cotton hangings” ; which here were probably imita- 
tions from, if not actually, Indian satrangis. The 
sadin of the Old Testament is the sindhu of an 
ancient Babylonian list of clothing and the cwdev 
of the Greeks; that is, “Indian” muslin. The Indian 
quilted bed-covers, ornamented with rosette-form 
lotus flowers, and called sosni, and the white and 
blue light cotton stuffs called susi, both possibly 
derive their names from having originally been made 
for export to Shushan. 

To those familiar with their previous publications 
we need say nothing of the masterful manner in 
which Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez have handled the 
restricted subject of the present volume. In this 
respect they have left nothing to be desired. In its 
pages Persepolis rises again, in all its historical 
glories, from the ashes to which it was reduced by 
“striding Alexander.” They give the fullest and 
most detailed restorations of its gorgeous palaces 
and tombs ever yet attempted, delineated with the 
ripest knowledge and the most skilful pencil, and 
we cordially recommend their invaluable, and only 
too brief, volume to all readers of this journal. 


GEORGE BIRDWOOD. 


CLASSIC ODES. 

Tue Boox or Curnese Portry; being the Shih Ching, or Classic of 
Poetry, metrically translated by C. F. R. Allen, H.M. Consul 
Chefoo, China. London: Kegan Paul. 

In the enforced remoteness of some far Eastern 

liberty-prison like “Chefoo, China,’ it is indeed 

difficult for the isolated exiled human brain to keep 
up toa high «sthetic Western level, even supposing 


‘ such an altitude to be within its achievement under 


the most favourable conditions. In Mr. Allen’s case 
we fear the Excelsior heights would always be un- 
attainable; but these far-off labours of his for the 
most part mount to no height whatever, and descend 
rather to depths that are generally lamentable, and 
sometimes provoke that inarticulate sound which is 
not the laugh of pleasure. 

We find his prose renderings more likeable than 
his rhymes. For example, at p. 47 he, happily 
enough, picks out a Chinese verse for a suitable in- 
scription to “Chinese Gordon,” as we have discon- 
tinued to call him :— 

“Ye princes of the Kingdom, 
Know ye not his virtuous conduct ! 


He kates not, he covets not. 
What is there he was called to do, that is not excellent ?”’ 


But all the simple worth of these sober phrases dis- 
appears in the jigging version which is on the same 
page :— 
“ But ye know, ye princes who rule the State, 
There is never a man so pure as he, 
With a soul so clear of all malice and hate, 
From greedy desire of gold so free.” 


And this impels us to ask what fell malady it is— 
if it be not (as above) a sort of prison craze—that 
condemns such a number of students and masters 
of the Eastern tongues to “drop into poetry” so 
soon as ever they see a Chinese character or a 
Japanese book of odes? Perhaps it is partly because 
every educated Chinaman or Jap about them, out 
there, fires you off a rhythmical quatrain of the most 
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fantastic artificiality and woodenness at the briefest FICTION. 
notice, just as though it were some mere old “neck- |). 4 Waxune. By Mrs. John Kent Spender. Three vols. London. 
verse,” instead of an improvisation. Hutchinson & Co. 
Some of the malady is also doubtless due to our | 2. My Srewarpsurr. By E. McQueen Gray. One vol. London: 


own school verse-writing, which used to pursue so 
many Greek and Latin scholars into after-life, and 
loaded old bookshelves with so much of the direst, 
dullest, blankest of translations. This is now happily 
mitigated as to our Western classics; while, en 
revanche, it is getting transferred to those of 
Eastern tongues. But not to everyone is it given 
to be the “Chapman loud and bold” of a “deep- 
browed Homer,” and to move a Keats into ecstasy. 

Let us, however, be a little more than just, and 
say that a few of the present translations are pass- 
ably well done as “copies of verses.” Such are 
“Divided,” “The Response of the Guests,” “ Fang 
Shu’s Expedition,” and “A Longing for Rest”— 
though, as to the last, waters are not in the habit of 
“ fleeing,” either in real life or in poetry, so far as our 
experience goes. 

To do him another piece of justice, Mr. Allen 
abuses his own wares roundly, and uses such hard 
expressions as “long and wearisome series of poems,” 
“long and dreary production,” and even “ doggrel.” 
As the schoolgirls say to each other in similar cases, 
“it’s very rude to contradict”; and the following 
verse fully justifies his own word “ doggrel,” although 
he does also call it a “ didactic”” poem :— 


* Nature has made the Rat the worst of vermin, 
Limbs, teeth and skin she gave unto the brute. 
Let it use them as Nature’s laws determine ; 
No blame unto the Rat we dare impute.’’ 


This is “ the right butter-women’s” Let dogs delight 
to bark and bite. How much better was Dr. Legge’s 
simple over-setting :— 
‘Look at the Rat. It has its skin. 
But a man shall be without dignity ! 
If a man have no dignity, 
What should he do but die?” 


Furthermore, Mr. Allen is never tired of repeating 
that his translations are very free paraphrases ; that 
“no attempt has been made to follow the structure 
of the original”; that he “cuts himself adrift from 
all the commentators, Chinese and European ; that 
he inserts two lines here, and interpolates four lines 
there, and so on. So that, quite apart from the 
poetical question, the value of his book to the 
scholar is as nothing, and to the student as a nega- 
tive quantity. 

As to the footnotes, we have observed very many 
which show that a complete contempt for comment- 
ators is at times its own punishment. For example 
—to mention only two or three of the lighter sub- 
jects, to which alone these rhymes invite—he notes 
with admiration (!) the green colour of a horse in 
one ode ; but we thought everyone knew that green, 
blue, and black, and all their shades, were inextric- 
ably mixed up in all archaic Eastern colour-words. 
And one of the staunchest dogs of our day is the 
blue Bedlington terrier. He calls the well-abused 
tribe of commentators (whom we are not always 
defending) “ fanciful” about the imagery and sym- 
bolism of the cherry tree and the wagtail; and at 
the same time shows much innocence as to Chinese 
and Japanese folk-lore and mythology, when he 
classifies these familiar pretty stereos as “ obscure.” 
The same is only too true a bill about the wild-goose 
allusions in these Odes of the Shi King (as we have 
been in the habit of reading the title). It is not 
necessary to go to China to know that the mournful 
ery of this bird in the air will, because of life-long, 
end it may be race-long associations, bring tears to 
the eyes of the yellow man that is far from his 
home. But Mr. Allen cannot “ find much reason for 
the mention of the wild geese”; and superadds the 
worthless remark : “tastes differ as to the musical 
powers of the goose.” But here, just as we write 
down the words, a halting little doubt comes hobbling 
in, and asks us if the remark be quite so o wholly 
‘worthless, after all. 


- 





Methuen & Co. 


3. A Day at Lacuerre’s AND Orner Days. By F. Hopkinsy 
Smith. One vol. London: James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & (), 


Mrs. CARRUTHERS, an amiable lady-novelist and 
one of the characters who figure in “A Waking,” 
advised the heroine to do whatever work she had ty 
do in her own way, “that way lies success if succes; 
is to come to you—don’t listen to critics.” Such 
advice is, on the whole, good, supposing that the 
author really has any work which he has todo. 4 
critic should recognise writing which has inspira. 
tion in it; it is no part of his business to advise 
such a writer or correct him. But his duty is not 
only towards writers; that is only one quarter of 
his duty. And in the case of writing which 
possesses no inspiration at all, a critic can hardly be 
expected to be seriously and reverently sympathetic, 
The three volumes of “ A Waking ” do not seem to us 
to be inevitable. They have their merits ; but they 
are not written with inspiration. The author seems 
to be in a tantalising position; the material which 
she uses is for the most part very old and conven. 
tional, and yet one is made to feel that she is quite 
dissatisfied with the commonplace; in the one point 
where she distinctly grasps at originality, she seems 
to have obtained no more than an unsatisfactory 
ending. “No mysterious ways are revealed me, no 
new combinations,’ says Mrs. Carruthers humbly. 
“T trot on like a hack over the old beaten paths, 
worn with the patient footprints of other hacks 
before me.” So too in the novel of which Mrs, 
Carruthers is a part, there are no ways which could 
be called mysterious, no tricks which are not easily 
recognised. Yet we feel that the book is wanting to 
be much better than it is; in this respect there isa 
pathetic difference between “ A Waking” and the 
average novel. The story itself is readable by any- 
one who has not read too many novels; and if the 
author cannot be congratulated upon achievement, 
the aim is at least, as we have pointed out, better 
than the aim of the average novel. 

“My Stewardship” is a short sketch. It contains 
some slight story, but it is chiefly devoted to the 
study of character. In every way it seems to us a 
marked advance on Mr. Gray’s “Elsa.” It is written 
in the autobiographical form, and undoubtedly the 
story which can be told in the first person has a 
fascination of its own. The lady is supposed to be 
giving in these pages an account of the way in 
which she executed her duty to a younger lady, her 
ward. The ward is a pleasant and interesting girl. 
The guardian is far more interesting, although she is 
far less pleasant. She is a worldly old lady, a selfish 
old lady, yet not without her redeeming points. 
Her character is depicted here with great subtlety 
and great ability. We do not like her, but we are 
very glad to read her story in the way in which she 
tells it, and every now and then the reader is com- 
pelled to feel a little sympathy with her. The 
guardians of fiction have always been inclined 
to interfere unreasonably with the marriages 
of their wards. They never will let the heroine 
marry Dick; this guardian had, from the worldly 
point of view, excellent reasons for not wanting the 
heroine to marry Dick ; but she also purloined letters 
and ruined two lives, which is less excellent from any 
point of view. The style is throughout quiet and 
restrained, and reminds us slightly of the work of 
Mr. Norris. 

“The stories are all true,” says Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith in his introduction to “ A Day at Laguerre’s.” 
“Many of the names are genuine, and everybody is 
still alive.” This is no reason why the book should 
not be considered under the heading of fiction. It 
contains stories, and no one is likely to care much 
whether they are true or not. It is important that 
they should be like truth, and the nine sketches which 
‘make up this collection are very like truth. They are 
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full of conviction, vivid and impressive. Their author 
has travelled much. He is conscious of it; he is, in fact, 
a little proud of it. He has sketched in the patio of 
the Mosque Bayazid at Constantinople,and reminds us 
that there is really no such place as Constantinople ; 
he has hunted after the picturesque in Venice; he 
has been curious in the political events of Bulgaria, 
which are strange and perplexing; he has watched 
Spanish dancing at a café in Cordova, and speaks 
enthusiastically of the language of the dance—its 
magic spell. “ Under the influence of this magic 
spella man with one eye and a crooked leg, head 
pound with a red handkerchief, jacket and waistcoat 
off, will transform himself into an embodiment of 

and expression. He will give you whole 
columns of description with his legs, avenge the 
forlorn heroine with the small of his back, and deal 
death and destruction to the villain with a twist of 
his head. It is the condensation of the opera, the 
drama, the pantomime, and the story-teller.” All 
the sketches are full of brightness and interest. Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith can manage to give you the whole 
atmosphere of a place in very few words; he has 
a pleasant humour and a fine knowledge of affairs. 
“A Day at Laguerre’s” is a very attractive little 
book. 





MINOR RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Tue Propiem or Immortatity. By E. Petavel, D.D., with a Prefatory 
Letter from Professor Charles Sécrétan. Translated from the 
French by Frederick Ash Freer. London: Elliot Stock. 

Tue Gosren NaRRaTIvE oR Lire or JEsuS CHRIST COLLATED FROM THE 
AvuTHORISED TEXT OF THE Four GosPELs. With notes of all 
material changes in the Revised Version, etc. By Sir Rawson 
W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., C.B. London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 

THE REDEMPTION OF THE Bopy: being an Examination of Romans viii. 
18-23. By William Fitzhugh Whitehouse, M.A. London: Elliot 
Stock. 

Tur “Problem of Immortality” is dedicated to the Rev. 
Edward White-—a sufficient sign that it is a solution of the 
problem on conditionalist lines. Immortality is not native to 
the human soul, but conditional upon righteousness and faith in 
God. The author gives a wide, but not a complete discussion 
of the problem. His treatment of the philosophy of it is 
inadequate; he does not face the fundamental difficulties of his 
thesis. In his exposition of Bible doctrine he is instructive, and 
makes out a very strong case; but he ignores a number of points 
on the other side. The most masterly treatment in English of 
the Biblical doctrine of immortality will be found in the second 
of Mackintosh’s “ Essays Towards a New Theology,” one of the 
ablest of the theological works of this century. Dr. Petavel’s 
book is based on wide reading, is clearly written and well 
translated. 

Sir Rawson W. Rawson has added himself to the long 
succession of them that make harmonies and continuous narratives 
of the life of Christ out of the four Gospels. By the use of a 
double page he presents the narrative, drawn chiefly from 
Matthew's and John’s Gospels, on the one side, and the harmony 
of the four Gospels on the other. He has added a preface, 
explaining the characteristics of the Evangelists, the chronology 
of the Gospels and other matters, and two appendices with an 
epitome of the Gospels, and tables of the miracles, parables, and 
discourses of Christ. He has done his work excellently—with a 

p of the subject, with clearness and with thoroughness. The 

ok will be of great use to all who read the Gospels or teach them 

to the young. There is a map, but not a good one, for Judza is 
not separated in it from Samaria. 

In a small work of sixty-four pages, Mr. Whitehouse, 
“Layman of the Diocese of New York,” expounds the classical 

e in Romans viii. concerning the “redemption of 
creation,” with the view of proving that it is the same as the 

“ redemption of the body.” Mir. hitehouse argues with great 

ability, but some diffuseness, for his thesis. 





CHAMBERS'S. 


Cuambers’s Encycropzp1a: A Dictionary oF UNIvERSAL KNow- 
tevez. Vol, VIII. Edinburgh: William & Robert Chambers. 
THE present volume of “Chambers’s Encyclopedia” is remarkable 
for the unusual proportion of articles on subjects of the highest 
importance. Philology, Philosophy, Political Economy, Poetry, 
Printing, Religion, treat of some of the highest concerns of 
man; and in the second rank are articles on topics of no less 
importance than photography, police, post office, prisons, rail- 
ways, reformation, and Rome. The names of some of the 
writers will show what care has been taken to entrust these 
subjects to authorities recognised as among the highest. 
Religion has been assigned to Professor Flint; police, to the 
late Metropolitan Commissioner, Mr. James Monro ; philology, 
to Dr. Peile; philosophy, to Professor Seth. Elsewhere we 
find Professor Cheyne enlisted to write on the “ Psalms,” Mr, 





Holman Hunt on Pre-Raphaelitism, Mr. Besant on Rabelais, 
and Sir Joseph Crowe on Raphael. The biographical articles 
are perhaps less interesting than usual; the most likely to 
attract general attention is Mr. Lecky’s candid estimate of Pitt ; 
the only two, however, which we must consider inadequate are 
the unsigned ones on Peel and Robespierre. It is a curious 
sign of the times that Frederick Robertson, who wrote hardly 
anything for publication, receives much fuller treatment than 
his eminent namesake the historian, whose claims, nevertheless, 
are by no means ignored. The claim of a third clerical 
Robertson, who, “unfortunately, published nothing beyond a 
translation of the ‘ Dies Ire,’” is not apparent to us. Another 
curiosity, but quite legitimate, is an exposition and defence of 
Protection, from an American pen. Still another is the 
censure of Peele, the Elizabethan dramatist, for having 
slandered Eleanor of Castile in deference to “the anti-Spanish 
= of the time.” Prejudice! AZacus, Minos, and 

hadamanthus could searcely take an unbiassed view of people 
wanting to dethrone one’s sovereign, burn one’s Bible, confiscate 
one’s property, abolish one’s laws, and put one’s self into the 
Inquisition ! 


PHAON AND SappHo, aND Niwrop. By James Hosken. London: 
Macmillan & Go, 
THESE are examples of that respectable effort to compose works 
of some largeness in design and elevation of character which has 
ey pean so many modern dramas. These two plays are very 
airly successful in catching the tricks and turns of Elizabethan 
serious drama. The construction and phraseology are good 
of their kind; and if the plays leave us a little uninterested, it 
is not more the writer’s fault than our own. We are so accus- 
tomed to lyrics, sonnets, brief and often brilliant compositions, 
that lengthy dramas, unless of high excellence, weary us beyond 
reason. Mr. Hosken has undoubtedly produced work that is full 
of a dignified sense for dramatic art, especially the Phaon and 
Sappho, which is not too far beneath its subject to have power 
and beauty beyond the average of such attempts. Greater com- 
ya and serenity may help the writer to give us something 
ar finer than this certainly meritorious play. 





THE FACTORY ACTS. 
Facrory Act LreGisiation: Its InpusTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL EFFEcTs, 

AcTUAL AND Prospective. Being the Cobden Prize Essay for 1891, 

By Victorine Jeans. Loadon: T. Fisher Unwin. 

THE plan of Miss Jeans’ essay is well conceived, the argument 
is carried forward in a masterly fashion, and the reader closes 
the book with a clear and definite set of impressions. Her dis- 
cussion virtually opens with the year 1850. In that year was 
passed the first great Factory Act, establishing a day of ten and 
a half hours in the textile factories. Between 1850 and 1864 
the policy of State-interference was given a fair trial in the 
most important branch of manufacturing industry. Within the 
sphere of its operation the effects of the Act were general, for to 
limit the hours of women and “ young persons ” is practically to 
limit those of men also. Miss Jeans is confident that the 
results were salutary, from an economic as well as from a sanitary 
or educational point of view. This is, of course, not proved by 
the growth in commercial prosperity during the period in ques- 
tion; that was the necessary consequence of Free Trade. Her 
evidence is gathered from the inspectors’ reports, which show that 
the reduetion of hours was followed by the adoption of improved 
mechanical processes, increased labour-power, and an advance in 
the general efficiency of the workmen. Thus the action of the 
Legislature by stimulating human energies tended to increase 
production, and to raise wages and profits. The testimony of 
the inspectors has on the whole been accepted by politicians as 
conclusive in these matters as well as those with which they are 
more directly concerned. On the same authority we learn 
that the increase in the number of hands has not been propor- 
tionate to that in the rate of wages. The weak or inefficient 
workmen are being thrust down into a lower and still unregu- 
lated branch of industry. What is to be their ultimate fate ? 
“ This,” as Miss Jeans says, “is a social question, and its solu- 
tion depends much on the strength of the union between the 
various classes of labourers.” in following out the history 
of factory legislation since its extension to non-textile industries 
in 1864 and 1867, Miss Jeans shows that the same causes have 
produced the same effects in an enlarged sphere. The last 
great step forward was taken in 1878, when the Consolidating 
Act was passed, which subjected “factories” and “ workshops ” 
(the distinction between which has now become artificial) to the 
same stringent regulations. 

It is not surprising that when Miss Jeans passes on to the 
probable effects of future legislation, she shows herself an 
ardent advocate of paternal government. She is, however, more 
favourable to an extension in the scope than to an increase 
in the stringency of existing laws. She would extend the pro- 
tection of the Government to those domestic industries which are 
still unregulated; to the “services” of railway and tramway 
officials ; and, finally, to workshops where men alone are em- 
ployed. She is not confident that it would be an economic gain 
to raise the maximum age of half-timers, or to enforce a 
universal eight hours day. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Many of the finest “Speeches and Addresses” of the late 
Archbishop of York were delivered without premeditation, and 
this was especially true concerning his oratorical efforts in the 
House of Lords, where Dr. Magee seldom spoke except in answer 
to some direct appeal to himself or his order, or in reply to some 
attack upon the Established Church. The Bishop of Peter- 
borough—for that is the title by which the most eloquent prelate 
of recent times is best remembered—always possessed the courage 
of his convictions, and was never afraid to take the unpopular 
side when some momentous question was under debate. Dr. 
Magee was much more than a dexterous coutroversialist or 
able rhetorician, he was a man of sound judgment and wide 
moral vision. The volume opens with the first speech which Dr. 
Magee delivered in the House of Lords as Bishop of Peterborough, 
in June, 1869, and it closes with his last speech delivered in 
that Assembly as Archbishop of York, in June, 1890, The earlier 
of these deliverances gave a then comparatively unknown man a 
great reputation for eloquence, and that speech will always rank 
with the finest oratorical achievements in Parliament in the 

resent reign. It has been said with truth that if the fate of the 

rish Church could have been averted or even postponed by impas- 
sioned oratory, Bishop Magee might alone have done something 
to stay the stroke of doom. The later speech brings out the 
tenderness of the Bishop’s character, for it deals with the wrongs 
of young children, and is filled with righteous indignation against 
haby-farmers, inhuman parents, and others who turn to evil 
account the weakness of the young. Amongst the other subjects 
dealt with in this fairly representative collection of the Bishop’s 
speeches are the reform of the laws relating to Church patronage, 
the temperance question, the Clergy Discipline Bill, the 
attitude of the Church towards nonconformity, and its relations 
to the struggles and aspirations of the working classes. 


Around “The Career of Columbus,” brilliant and epoch- 
making though it was, many unsolved problems have gathered, 
and the modern biographer is, in consequence, met by difficulties 
which relate not only to the achievements of the navigator, but 
to the character of the man. Spain and Italy have both been 
doing honour during the last few weeks to the memory of the 
explorer, and next year the people of the continent which 
Caleestne discovered propose to commemorate the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the crowning triumph of that daring 
voyage. Mr. Elton’s scholarly monograph is, therefore, dis- 
tinctly weleome, and all the more because it deals chiefly with 
Columbus himself rather than with the results of his discoveries. 
The facts in the career of Columbus are carefully sifted by Mr. 
Elton, and a painstaking attempt is made to distinguish between 
them and the traditions which have gathered around the great 
deeds of the renowned explorer. No attempt is made to disguise 
the circumstance that one great difficulty in the way of arriving 
at a correct estimate of Columbus was that the nearly con- 
temporary accounts of his life have been persistently chal- 
lenged. Disputes have arisen amongst his biographers over 
questions like the social rank of his parents; and the cloud 
of obscurity, which is not now at all likely to be dispelled, 
has settled over many phases of a singularly romantic, as well 
as remarkable, career. As to the Icelandic traditions, and the 
voyages of Columbus in the North Sea, Mr. Elton appears to 
accept in the main the views of Professor Magnussen; at all 
events, he believes that the great sailor penetrated within the 
Arctie Circle, though the object of his voyage thither remains 
unknown. The character of Columbus is not easily ganged ; 
he seems to have been a man of many moods, and there is 
abundant evidence that he possessed an ardent and impetuous 
nature. Imaginative and sensitive, he could be by turns mag- 
nanimous and eruel; and if there was, perhaps, more to admire 
than to censure in his personal character, his attitude towards 
others was sometimes not merely high-handed, but vindictive. 
He had, in short, the faults of his quality and his age; but no one 
can seriously question his claim to rank amongst the world’s 
heroie men of action. 


Mr. Anstey has just reprinted from Punch another series of 
“Voces Populi,” and the charm of the droll and diverting book 
is enhanced by the humour and fun which Mr. Bernard Partridge 
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has thrown into his clever drawings. Mr. Anstey, like Mr, 
Corney Grain, has a keen eye for the ludicrous aspect of common 
things, and these sparkling little comedies from real life hit off 
to a nicety the foibles of modern society. All classes yield 
merriment to the genial author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,” but the banter 
is seldom other than good-natured, and is never allowed to tres. 
pass beyond the limits of good taste. With Mr. Anstey at our 
side as guide, philosopher, and friend, it is pleasant to watch the 
crowd at the Royal Academy, the Guelph Exhibition, at g 
garden party, on a Bank Holiday, on the ice, and in the fog, 
Familiar types of humanity are portrayed in these pages with a 
light but unerring touch, and the slight dash of cynicism which 
is introduced into these social transcripts lends an additional 
vest to the volume. Author and artist have worked in com- 
plete unison, and the outcome of their evidently congenial labours 
is a mirth-provoking and attractive book. 


According to Mr. Philip Mennell, “ The Coming Colony ” is 
Western Australia, and on the whole he gives excellent reasons 
in support of such a conclusion. Western Australia has been 
called, somewhat fancifully perbaps, “the Cinderella of the 
Southern Hemisphere.” It comprises a territory which extends 
nearly thirteen hundred miles from north to south, while the 
greatest breadth from east to west is about eight hundred miles. 
The colony was founded in 1829, and, owing largely to the 
blunders of the early settlers, for many years the population was 
small and the progress correspondingly so. During the firsi 
half-century of its existence as a colony, Western Australia 
lagged dismally behind the other settlements of the island- 
continent, and even as late as 1881 the population only numbered 
thirty thousand people: now, however, the long period of 
stagnation seems to have ended, trade has greatly increased, and 
there are, even on the lowest calculation, at least fifty-four 
thousand colonists. It is only fair to remember that this region 
of Australia had, at one time, forbidding associations, and the 
stigma of the convict settlements retarded for years the growth 
of the colony. It used to be asserted that Western Australia 
possessed no mineral wealth, but the discovery of the Yilgarn 
gold-field has given a new turn to the fortunes of the colony, 
and rudimentary towns are springing up rapidly. Already the 
railway has done much to develop the rich agricultural districts 
of Newcastle, Northam, and Bunbury. Quite recently the 
Premier, Sir John Forrest, has stated that it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce a measure authorising them to 
make free grants of a hundred and sixty acres of Jand to settlers 
who will “clear, fence, improve, and reside.” Altogether, 
though Western Australia has its drawbacks, it seems to 
merit on the whole the description which is given of it in 
these pages, as a land of large possibilities for men of small 
means. 


Quaint sidelights on old manners and customs “made in 
out-of-the-way places, and amongst books and manuscripts which 
do not site come under the notice of the general reader,” 
render Mr. William Andrews’ book on “ Bygone England” of 
more than momentary interest. It consists of slight but 
pleasantly written papers on the fairs of the past, the introduction 
of tea and coffee into England, the horn-book, running footmen, 
old prejudices against coal, Christmas under the Commonwealth, 
and the wedding notices of the last century. These latter 
announcements were, even late in the reign of George IIL, 
curiously explicit, and it is no uncommon cireumstance to find 
paragraphs like the following in the newspapers of the period, 
descriptive of the bride of the hour:—‘ A young lady with a 
gentile fortune, and other accomplishments necessary to render 
the marriage state happy.” One of the most amusing essays in 
the volume brings the quaint figure of Jonas Hanway, traveller 
and philanthropist, before us—the first man who ventured to 
walk the streets of London with an umbrella over his head. It 
is instructive to learn that this benefactor of his species had to 
earry his gingham for nearly thirty years amidst the derision of 
the passers-by before the drenched multitude had the sense to 
copy his example. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


+00 


THE result of the South Leeds election is, under 
the circumstances, perfectly satisfactory. No one in 
Leeds expected that Mr. LAwSON WALTON would 
maintain the majority gained by so strong a 
candidate as LORD PLAYFAIR. That in spite of the 
strenuous attempts of the “Labour party,” so-called, 
to create a diversion in favour of the Tory, MR. 
WALTON should have won by 948 votes is extremely 
creditable to him and to the Liberal organisation in 
the constituency. People outside Leeds do not know 
with what vigour and persistency the Tories of that 
borough are attempting to overthrow the Liberal 
supremacy, nor, happily, can many persons have any 
idea of the weapons by means of which they are fight- 
ing the Liberals, especially in West Leeds. Happily, 
they have utterly failed to win a single seat from 
the Liberal party, and there is no reason to suppose 
that they will be more successful in the future. 





WE deal elsewhere with the question of Licensing 
Reform, regarding which we have received so many 
letters. It is surprising to us that we should have 
to disclaim any hostility to the Temperance party ; 
yet we gather from the remarks of Mr. CAINE, and 
of some other good friends of temperance, that we 
are supposed to be writing rather in the interests of 
the publicans than of anybody else. Our purpose, as 
we think our readers must have seen, is to suggest a 
means of licensing reform which can be applied at 
onee. The Direct Veto could only be applied generally 
if a substantial majority of the electors of the United 
Kingdom were in favour of prohibiting the drink 
traffic altogether. It is notorious, however, that the 
Prohibitionists are not yetin amajority. Surely they 


can agree to support a measure of immediate re-' 


form whilst continuing their attempt to win public 
opinion to their side on the question of Prohibition ? 
They have not yet got a majority in favour of Pro- 
hibition, and it is quite possible that they never 
may get such a majority. Is it wise on their part 
in these circumstances to refuse to aid in bringing 
about a reform by which the number of public- 
houses in England would be reduced by two-thirds 
within the space of three years? Thatis the question 
we have ventured to put to them, and we shall be 
very sorry if the answer is in accordance with the 
recent resolution of the Good Templars. 


AN interesting political question has been raised 
by the advice given by the Spectator to one of its 
correspondents last week. Sik THOMAS BAZLEY, 
a Liberal Unionist, wrote to our contemporary 
to point out the difficulty in which men of 
his way of thinking now find themselves, when 
a Government is in office which is prepared to 
carry out legislation with which they are in 
entire agreement. “Ought a Liberal Unionist,” 
Sir THoMAS asked in effect, “ to oppose the measures 
of this Government on general questions, or ought 
he to confine his opposition to the Irish measures of 
the Ministry alone?” The reply of the Spectator 
was that it was the duty of Liberal Unionists to 
resist the Liberal Government “until Home Rule 
was struck out of the Liberal programme.” This 
sweeping declaration, which would apparently de- 
mand from the whole body of Liberal Unionists the 
permanent sacrifice of their Liberalism,.has not met, 





with favour in some Unionist quarters. The Bir- 
mingham Post in particular has demurred to “ the 
soundness and even the patriotism” of the Spectator’s 
advice. Nor are we surprised at thisfact. It would 
be difficult to conceive a greater surrender of principle 
to party expediency than that which has thus been 
advocated by our contemporary. 





THE Simla rumour transmitted by REvTER of the 
probable appointment of the DUKE or CONNAUGHT 
as successor to LorD Roperts can hardly be well 
founded. The selection would be unwise in every 
respect. Even if His Royal Highness were indis- 
putably the ablest and most experienced general 
available, there are special reasons against placing a 
member of the reigning family in a position of such 
direct responsibility. Trouble in India may not be 
far distant, and any military failure during the 
period of office of a Royal prince would unquestion- 
ably react, with or without reason, upon the Crown. 
Nor is there any question of the most suitable officer 
for this most important post. The claims of Sir 
GEORGE WHITE are so conspicuously superior to 
those of any other possible candidate that they 
cannot be ignored without dealing a deadly blow to 
the whole principle of selection. We earnestly trust 
that these considerations will weigh with the author- 
ities. 





In his speech at Wigan on Wednesday Mr. 
JUSTICE ScoTT, than whom few men have a better 
right to be heard on Egyptian questions, drew a 
striking picture of the contrast presented by the 
state of the country at the present time and its 
condition as he remembered it in 1872. The Egyptian 
army can at last fight, and fight well; the police is 
rapidly improving, in spite of the difficulties that 
invariably attend its organisation in the East; the 
administration of justice has been transformed ; the 
revenue has increased by a million; Alexandria has 
local self-government, and the privilege will shortly 
be conceded to eight other towns; the monuments 
are well cared for; and in all this the directing 
force is English, Whence the inference that we 
must remain in Egypt some years longer, since the 
alternatives are—English occupation, or a return to 
the arbitrary rule and the oppression of 1872. But 
is not the alternative a false one? We are not 
aware that anybody has seriously proposed an 
immediate evacuation without proper international 
guarantees for the continuance of the good work 
which English influence has brought about. And, 
until these can be found, we must remain in 
Egypt—at least, till such time as the fellah is 
capable of self-government and self-defence. But 
the Egyptian Question takes in a great deal more 
than Egypt; and for that reason it is desirable that 
such guarantees should soon be devised. 





Two notable events have marked the meeting of 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce at Newport: 
the emphatic declaration of the president, SIR 
ALBERT ROLLIT—all the more significant as coming 
from a Conservative Member of Parliament—in 
favour of the municipalisation of docks, canals, 
tramways, and other means of communication ; 
and the unanimous expression of a desire that 
less time: shall be spent over a General Election. 
Indeed, thirty: delegates. out . of seventy-three 
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voting agreed with ourselves in favouring a limit- 
ation to one day, and the president shared their 
view. The gold standard for India, and bimetal- 
lism, were shelved by the moving of the previous 
question, and a resolution in favour of commercial 
union with the Colonies was adopted only after due 
purgation from its original Protectionist colouring. 
A resolution in favour of Imperial penny postage 
was carried by a large majority. Remembering as 
we do how hostile some very eminent persons have 
shown themselves to specialised professional educa- 
tion, it is satisfactory to find that the Congress 
demands that encouragement shall be given by 
business men to technical and commercial training, 
and the reorganisation by the Government of the 
secondary education of the country. Mr. ACLAND 
has ample scope for his energies in this congenial 
department, and few questions are more pressing. 





THE decline of the cholera epidemic on the Con- 
tinent has been somewhat arrested this week by the 
rise in temperature. At Hamburg the disease is 
still very virulent, and in the middle of the week the 
fresh cases showed a small increase. Sporadic cases 
(not all Asiatic) have occurred at Berlin and in 
various parts of Belgium and Holland, especially 
Antwerp and Rotterdam; and the disease has ob- 
tained a lodgment in Galicia—by importation, it 
would seem, either from Hamburg or by labourers 
returning from Russia. As Vienna largely depends 
on Galicia for its meat, the outbreak has caused con- 
siderable alarm there. The disease, however, has 
certainly not proved infectious this year; and it is to 
be hoped that this fact, together with the attention 
to sanitary matters provoked by the outbreak, may 
be of use next year in checking the spread of the 
disease. Hamburg is to have a new water-supply— 
drawn, it is true, from shallow artesian wells, but 
anything is better than the water of great rivers on 
which are many towns and an extensive traffic. In 
New York the scare has completely passed away. 
The last steamer with emigrants from Hamburg is 
now in quarantine, and previous arrivals are un- 
molested at Fire Island and Sandy Hook. It would 
be too much to hope that the next appearance of the 
disease will find more competent or less arbitrary 
officials at the port. Our own shores are now entirely 
free ; though a case which ended fatally has been 
discovered on a German steamer in dock at Hull. 
It is rather hard that a town which has voluntarily 
abandoned sending its own ships to Hamburg should 
be liable to contamination from foreign vessels. In 
this case, moreover, the cholera developed itself after 
inspection by the medical officer of the port. 





Cross-CHANNEL passenger traffic has long escaped 
from the limits set to it by tide. Transatlantic 
traffic seems likely, at last, to do so likewise. The 
Inman steamers are to go to Southampton, the 
natural port for traffic westward so far as London is 
concerned. But Bristol has great hopes, not only of 
securing a considerable increase of its present share 
of the transatlantic cattle and freight traffic—to 
which end extensive improvements at the mouth of 
the Avon are under the consideration of the Town 
Council—but of becoming the terminus of a fast 
mail and passenger service to New York. So long 
as Liverpool has a bar, and trains there cannot be 
brought alongside steam tenders, the maintenance of 
its supremacy for fast traffic must be doubtful. But 
then what about New York? For years a plan has been 
talked of for creating a new port either at the east 
end of Long Island or at some point on the Rhode 
Island or Connecticut coast, so that the lengthy delays 
at Sandy Hook could be got rid of, and the time of 
the run of the Atlantic greyhounds would only be 
an hour or two less than the time which passengers 
actually spend on board. Fast steamers from (say) 
Bristol to such a port, with fast trains in connection 
on each side, might easily decrease the time from 
London to New York by a day, or even more. At 





the same time it should not be forgotten in Bristo| 
that Milford has eminent natural advantages, ang 
that the importance of Queenstown to the Americay 
tourist constitutes by itself a considerable claim to 
attention. Unfortunately, the rapidity of traye| 
tends to rob it of its picturesqueness. It will be g 
pity to lose the sail along the Irish coast, or the 
entrance into the Bay of New York. 


Wir the silver crisis likely to grow worse, and 
with distrust spreading to the humblest classes, it js 
natural that the paralysis of the Stock Exchange 
should be as great as ever. Still, many members 
are hoping against hope that speculation will revive 
in the United States, and after a little while wil} 
extend to this country. The hope appears a very 
unfounded one, for the United States currency is in 
a critical state, and while it is so speculation seems 
hardly possible. All the American papers agree in 
stating that the general public is doing no business 
on the Stock Exchange, which is very strong evidence 
that there is widespread distrust in the United 
States as well as here. Undoubtedly, the American 
harvest is a very good one, and it follows a stil] 
better harvest last year, but in spite of that 
trade is not prosperous, and confidence is entirely 
wanting. In the Argentine Republic a_ fresh 
military plot against the Government is reported. 
And the Uruguayan Government is negotiating with 
bankers in Paris for a loan of a million sterling, 
nominally to found a national bank. It seems 
incredible that French bankers will lend so large 
a sum to such a Government, which has so often 
broken faith with its creditors; and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that, if the loan is made, the British 
public will have nothing to do with it. On the 
Continent Stock Exchange prices are very high, but 
business is neither active nor profitable. In Vienna 
the preparations for resuming specie payments are 
leading to the hope that there will be a great 
improvement in business, and the confidence of 
Austrian and Hungarian operators has imparted 
some little life to the German Bourses. In Paris, 
again, everything possible is being done to prepare 
for the conversion of the 4} per cents. But the 
difficulties of Russia, and the apprehended default 
of Spain, are filling the more thoughtful minds with 
serious misgivings. 


THE silver market has been inactive, with little 
change in quotations, during the week. There is not 
much selling, for everybody knows that a large 
amount could not be sold; and while that continues 
a further heavy fall is not probable. All the same, 
however, a greater depreciation is generally expected. 
The United States cannot very much longer continue 
buying 4} million ounces of the metal monthly, 
and when it stops nobody can foresee what may 
happen. All that is reasonably certain is that there 
must be a very heavy fall, and possibly a panic. Still, 
all the efforts of bankers do not succeed in raising 
appreciably the rates of interest and discount in this 
market, which is the more remarkable when we 
consider that the distrust, which has lasted for 
fully two years now, has lately spread to classes 
previously unaffected by it. Even an augmented 
Continental demand for gold has not had much 
effect. The Austro-Hungarian Government wants 
to get twenty millions sterling of the metal, and is 
expected to invite subscriptions to a loan for 
that purpose before Christmas. France also may 
take much gold, and in many other directions it 
seems probable that the demand will increase. But 
in spite of all, the London money market does not 
move. The Bank of England is, of course, excep- 
tionally strong, and all the large joint-stock banks 
hold better reserves than they formerly did. Never- 
theless, the low rates at first sight appear puzzling. 
The real explanation, however, is that only those 
who have very high credit and unexceptionable 
security to offer can get much accommodation. 
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“A TRULY LIBERAL POLICY.” 














N last week’s Spectator there is a significant inter- 
lude between Sir Thomas Bazley and the editor 

of our Unionist contemporary. Good Sir Thomas 
js much troubled about his soul. He supported a 
Tory Government for six years in the hope of keep- 
ing Mr. Gladstone out of office and the dreadful 
scheme for Irish self-government out of the statute- 
book. It was not a happy time for Sir Thomas 
Bazley and some other Liberal Unionists with un- 
easy consciences. ‘ They had occasionally to refrain 
from supporting Liberal measures of which in the 
abstract they approved.”’ Worse still, “this unfor- 
tunate necessity has been made the most of by 
Gladstonian orators in rural districts.””’ Your Glad- 
stonian orator has no bowels of compassion for the 
Liberal Unionist who is racked by the psychological 
puzzle of reconciling wholesale opposition to the 
Liberal party with an abstract approval of Liberal 
measures. It is a truly desperate case, and so, in 
his strait, Sir Thomas Bazley appeals to the 
Spectator for comfort and guidance. “Since the 
election,” he says, in his simplicity, “ the situation 
has entirely changed.” We are told that the Liberal 
majority will presently vanish like the baseless 
fabric of a vision; but in Sir Thomas Bazley’s eyes 
it is “ sufficient to accomplish much useful Liberal 
work.” Why should it be hindered by politicians 
who used to boast that they were Liberals on every 
question but that of Home Rule? We are afraid Sir 
Thomas is sadly out of date when he puts this plea 
forward as sound Unionist doctrine, but it is refresh- 
ing to find one of Mr. Chamberlain’s followers who 
still hankers after the old faith and the old pledges. 
“Though Unionists, we are Liberals, too,” says Sir 
Thomas plaintively. ‘Some of us are a little tired 
of being classed with the Conservatives, one of whom 
spoke the other day of John Bright having ‘turned’ 
Unionist.” Those who have made the bed must lie 
on it, but we do not wonder that Sir Thomas finds 
it rather hard. There are aches in his excellent 
bones, and he longs to get out of the Tory attic 
which he occupies as a lodger. ‘“ Will the Liberal 
Unionist members continue their general opposition, 











































will they support the new Government, where the 
Irish question is not concerned, on all questions of 
true Liberal policy?” 

Now this is a dilemma which few Liberal Unionists 
are disposed to face squarely. Mr. Chamberlain 
assures an anxious inquirer that the way to get 
Liberal reforms is to put the Tories back in office, 
just as he assured the Welsh Liberals that the way 
to get Disestablishment was to vote for Lord Salis- 
bury. Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, who is en- 
lightening the South Bedfordshire electors on their 
duty at this juncture, says there is every disposition 
amongst the Liberal Unionists to consider the legisla- 
tion of the Government fairly, but they must see 
whether the coming measures “commend them- 
selves,” and whether they conform to Liberal 
pledges. The house of Rothschild is not rich in 
astute politicians; witness the Parisian Baron, who 
told an interviewer the other day that only worthless 
agitators want to shorten the hours of labour. But 
the British Baron is very deep indeed, for he has 
discovered that all a Liberal Unionist has to do in 
the face of Liberal legislation, not relating to Ire- 
land, is to announce that it is inconsistent with 
Liberalism. The idea certainly commends itself, as 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild would say, by its 
audacious novelty; but it is no shield and buckler for 
the Spectator. One of our contemporary’s most honour- 
able characteristics is its old-fashioned candour, which 
assorts rather ill with the general equipment of the 































in the hope of driving Mr. Gladstone from power, or’ 








Liberal Unionist galley. To Sir Thomas Bazley the 
Spectator makes a very plain answer:—‘‘ He must 
wait till Home Rule is struck out of the Liberal pro- 
gramme. ‘Till then, and till the Kingdom is safe from 
dismemberment, the duty of a Unionist is to resist a 
Home Rule Government.” There is no baronial 
subtlety about this. It is a blunt intimation that 
every measure proposed by Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, no matter how necessary and how excellent it 
may be, must be resisted by the Liberal Unionists, 
solely because it proceeds from a Ministry pledged 
to Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone must not be per- 
mitted to legislate for any interest in the country. 
His Administration is to be treated as an evil in- 
terregnum. It is useless for poor Sir Thomas 
Bazley to say, “ Why, the Gladstonian orators will 
play the mischief with this in the rural districts !” 
That matters nothing to the stern and uncom- 
promising Spectator. Until Home Rule is abandoned 
a Liberal Government must never be allowed to do 
anything for any section of the population. 

This unquestionably is the naked truth of the 
Liberal Unionist position, but we venture to say that 
the Liberal Unionist leaders will never admit it. 
Their attitude reminds us of an incident in the 
career of Disraeli. When he became Prime Minister 
for the first time, he announced in the House of 
Commons that the Government would pursue a 
Liberal policy. This was greeted with ironical 
cheers, even from his own supporters, but he was equal 
to the emergency. Folding his arms, he said, with 
measured emphasis, “‘ 1 mean a truly Liberal policy.” 
Mr. Chamberlain and his colleagues will oppose Mr. 
Gladstone’s measures on the ground that they are 
incompatible with true Liberalism. If Sir Thomas 
Bazley should appeal from the oracle in Wellington 
Street to the oracle at Birmingham, what will he 
learn? That a Liberal Government must be re- 
sisted tooth and nail, whatever it may do? Why, 
Mr. Chamberlain is never tired of asserting that the 
people who will not let Mr. Gladstone pass reforms 
for Great Britain are the Irish. The frankness of the 
Spectator will find no voice on the front Opposition 
bench, but our contemporary may rest assured that 
the wicked Gladstonian orator will echo it wherever 
he goes. No reform of any kind until a particular 
policy is struck out of the Liberal programme! If 
Sir Thomas Bazley was uneasy about the course of 
Liberal Unionism in the late Parliament, he must be 
simply aghast now. No such doctrine has ever been 
preached in our time as that the whole work of a 
Liberal Government must be deliberately wrecked 
by professing Liberals, because they object to one 
portion of the Ministerial enterprise. This line of 
resistance to Home Rule seems to be admirably cal- 
culated to strengthen the hands of the Government 
in every constituency. 








PROHIBITION OR REFORM? 





TY\HE numerous letters elicited by our recent 

articles on Licensing Reform afford proof of 
the fact that the subject is one which is now 
engaging the special attention of politicians. It 
would be strange, indeed, if it were not so. At the 
late General Election the question of the licensing 
laws exercised an influence over the electors hardly 
inferior to that possessed by any other topic of the 
time, and there can be no doubt that in many cases 
the Liberal candidates were either defeated or found 
themselves most seriously handicapped owing to the 
opposition with which they met at the hands of the 
publicans and their allies. It is no secret that most 
of our Liberal candidates, whether successful or not, 
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came back after the election with the firm conviction 
that the time had come when it was absolutely 
necessary to do something to settle the licensing 
question at least, and thus remove it from the 
field of party politics. It is intolerable, indeed, 
that this question should be kept open indefinitely, 
and that, as a consequence, Liberal candidates 
should have to face the full ary, of the opposi- 
tion of the drink trade without having it in their 
power to offer any practical scheme for the reform 
of the licensing system. We say no “practical 
scheme of reform” because the direct veto or the 
Permissive Bill is not to be regarded as a scheme 
of reform; it is something very different—an attempt 
at prohibition. The result is that candidates who 
are not themselves prohibitionists, but who are most 
anxious to bring about a reform of the licensing 
system, find that they have either to figure before 
the world as the supporters of prohibition, or to 
incur the odium of being regarded as supporters of 
the present system. Is it surprising that temperance 
reformers and Liberals generally are beginning to 
protest against being impaled on the horns of such a 
dilemma as this? 

For our part, we are quite willing to submit to 
the censures of those who blame us for declaring 
that the direct veto is not a remedy for the existing 
evils, provided we can induce the advocates of pro- 
hibition to join the party of reform, so long as that 
party is moving in the same direction as the pro- 
hibitionists. This, surely, is not an unreasonable 
object at which to aim. We have not the slightest 
desire to hamper the prohibitionists in their attempt 
to secure the right of popular veto; all that we 
would point out to them is that, at present, the 
overwhelming majority of the people of Great Britain 
are not prohibitionists, and that until this state of 
things has been changed, and until throughout the 
community there is a desire to prevent the use of 
intoxicating liquors by law, the Permissive Bill can 
be no remedy for the shocking evils of the present 
system. As this fact is obvious, itis hardly necessary 
to argue the further point that some remedy which 
shall meet the present state of things ought to be 
devised and applied as soon as possible. We do not 
insist that such a remedy shall be incompatible with 
the local control of the drink traffic; on the con- 
trary, we hold that to have any chance of being 
successful it must embody the principle of local 
contro]. We may even agree, though we shall do so 
reluctantly, to the inclusion of the popular veto in 
the scheme of reform. All that we urge is that the 
prohibitionists should no longer shut themselves up 
to their one idea, but should join the party of reform 
in supporting a reasonable measure for dealing with 
the licensing system as it now exists. Are we un- 
reasonable in making this demand of the United 
Kingdom Alliance and the supporters of the direct 
veto? If we may take Sir Wilfrid Lawson as repre- 
senting them, we,are certainly justified in the course 
we have taken. Sir Wilfrid undertakes to give his 
warm support to some scheme of reform such as we 
have sketched in these pages. He reserves to him- 
self the right of trying to secure his own favourite 
plan of a direct popular veto; and he would not, of 
course, support any measure the principle of which is 
antagonistic to the direct veto. But, on the other 
hand, he tells us that he will heartily co-operate with 
the party of reform in any attempt they may make 
to minimise the evils of the present system. 

If Sir Wilfrid Lawson in this declaration speaks 
the sentiments of the United Kingdom Alliance and 
of the prohibitionists generally, then we believe the 
‘battle of licensing reform is already virtually won. 

- The reason why positively nothing has been done for 
-a score of years to touch the greatest social evil of 





our time—the evil in comparison with which 4]] 
others are supremely insignificant—has been the fact 
that the enemies of that evil have been divided into 
sections, and that it has been found impossible to 
induce them to work together in harmony for a 
common object. The members of the Alliance now 
resent any allusion to 1872, and to the fate of Mr, 
Bruce’s excellent proposals for licensing reform. We 
confess we do not wonder at their desire to ignore 
that particular episode in the history of the Alliance; 
but unfortunately it is necessary to recall it to their 
memories, because the spirit of 1872 is not yet 
extinct amongst them, and is the chief danger which 
lies in the way of the practical reformer of to-day, 
If the prohibitionists are to insist that prohibition, 
and nothing short of prohibition, will meet their 
views, then we may say good-bye for another score 
of years to the hope of any reform. If the direct 
veto, and nothing but the direct veto, is to be the 
object for which the friends of the United Kingdom 
Alliance work, then—though we do not believe that 
the direct veto means prohibition, or anything like 
it—we must still expect to have to encounter the 
strenuous opposition of all those who are not pro- 
hibitionists, and to find the task of the reformer 
made infinitely more difficult than it ought to be. 
But if this impracticable temper should not prevail 
among the prohibitionist party, and if they should 
agree to coalesce and work heartily with those who 
seek to reform the licensing system rather than to 
suppress the trade in intoxicating drinks, then we 
may hope to enter without delay upon an era of 
useful and beneficent work, the fruit of which ought 
to be the crippling, if not the actual destruction, of 
our greatest national foe. 

Which course.will the prohibitionists take? A 
great opportunity is now offered to them. Truly the 
harvest is ripe, waiting for the sickle to be thrust in. 
But it is the sickle of reform, not of prohibition, for 
which the field of labour is now ready. We have a 
friendly Government, a friendly House of Commons, 
and a country which is weary of this prolonged 
agitation. Even among our opponents there are 
signs of revolt against the dominance of the 
publicans; whilst amongst Liberal politicians there 
is a settled determination not to submit longer to 
the present intolerable state of things. Everything 
proves that the psychological moment is at hand 
when a really great reform may not only be at- 
tempted, but carried successfully. The one thing 
which is needed is an assurance from those who 
ought to be the first to desire reform that they will 
join in the good work so long as it does not require 
them to take a path different from that which they 
have already marked out for themselves. Here, 
surely, is a request as simple and moderate as could 
well be addressed to reasonable men. What do the 
prohibitionists say in reply? For our part, though 
we have ventured to sketch a scheme of licensing 
reform, based upon Mr. Bruce’s measure of 1872, 
we do nut pretend to be absolutely wedded to any 
detail. So long as the great principles of local 
control, reduction of the maximum number of public- 
houses to a fixed proportion to the population, and 
apportionment of a reasonable share of the -profits 
derived from the traffic to public purposes, are 
admitted, we care little about the means whereby 
those ends may be attained. Only let the Bill be 
honest and therough, and let it aim at something 
more than driving the traffic out of one particular 
locality in order that it may be concentrated with 
increased vigour in another, and it will have the 
support of all reformers. Will it also have the sup- 
port of the prohibitionists, of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, of the men, in short, who are largely 
responsible for the position. into. which this 
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estion of temperance legislation has drifted? 
that is the vital question of the moment, and upon 
the answer given to it must depend the success or 
failure of the attempt to use the golden opportunity 
now Offered to us for bringing the liquor traffic into 
subjection to the national will and the national 
To carry a great measure of reform now will 
not be to prevent the prohibitionists from converting 
the country to their own views. Indeed, it may be 
that they will find that the only road to ultimate 
prohibition lies through present reform. 








DISTURBERS OF THE PEACE IN IRELAND. 





N Saturday last we gave expression to what we 

believe is the desire of the whole Liberal party, 
in the following words :—“ Before long we hope we 
shall see that Mr. Morley has realised the formula 
he himself devised in the days of Mr. Forster, 
and has ‘cleared out the Castle.” It was not, 
therefore, without considerable amusement that we 
read in Monday’s Times a letter from our contem- 
porary’s Dublin correspondent, dexterously praising 
Mr. Morley. Strong, indeed, must have been the 
Christian forbearance which inspired him to write:— 
“With unremitting diligence and quiet energy Mr. 
Morley is fulfilling the duties of his office. . . . He 
is requested, it would appear, to remove removables, 
and to have the magistracy filled by persons who will 
represent the opinions of Irish Nationalists, regard- 
less of their social or other personal claims. The 
responsibility for any appointments which may be 
made rests with the Lord Chancellor, whose know- 
ledge of the country and regard for constitutional 
government render it unlikely that he will make 
appointments on political or religious grounds.” 
The meaning of all this is very simple. The Castle 
clique are at their old game. Time after time they, 
or their predecessors, have ruined the hopes of 
the Liberal party and of the Irish people. They 
have bound down the strong man who was sent 
oer to do right by twine upon twine of red tape. 
They have flattered the weak man and lulled 
him to ease. They have manufactured difficulties 
between the Government and the people, led the 
ruler unawares into some labyrinthine impasse, 
harassed the people to make them hate the ruler. 
To call them Machiavellian would be a wrong to 
Machiavelli, who for many years was the faithful 
aivil servant of the Republic of Florence. If we did 
not know Mr. Morley and Lord Houghton, we should 
be alarmed for what might befall the new experiment 
in Irish government. Knowing them as we do, we 
are only amazed at the impudence of those who by 
petty fawning cleverness think to effect their sinister 
purpose. 
Yet permanent officials may undoubtedly do some 
harm. The paragraph relating to the appointment 
of magistrates shows how they intend to proceed. 
The composition of the magisterial bench is bad 
énough in England; in Ireland it is a scandal. Lord 
Ashbourne has made it worse than ever. He has 
appointed Justices of the Peace with wild profusion— 
nen of little education or social position, but all 
Tories and all Protestants. The landlords are too 
often non-resident to be relied on, and yet it 
vemed essential to the late rulers of Ireland 
to have enough resident ex-officios to outvote 
the elected Guardians of the Poor. So, to take a 
netaphor from the Southern States, when they could 
hot get a planter they appointed a “mean white.” 
For the last two sessions the Irish Government 
has refused for very shame to present to Parliament 
‘return showing the composition of the Commission 
meach county. The Castle officials know well that 





nothing could do more to give the people confidence 
in the law than the prompt appointment of men 
as Justices of the Peace who are locally trusted and 
respected. It would be the best way to keep the 
Queen’s peace during the coming winter. But they 
also know that if such Justices are appointed before 
the 29th of September, when the annual list of 
ex-officios is made up, it will destroy the Tory 
control over many Boards of Guardians. And so 
they suggest difficulties and interpose delays in 
order to give the ascendency party another year’s 
control over the workhouses. 

The Castle officials, then, are the first disturbers 
of the Queen’s peace; the landlords are the second. 
Mr. William O’Brien, in a letter to the daily press, 
has exposed the working of that Tory Plan of Cam- 
paign which he foreshadowed in our columns some 
weeks ago. The part of his letter in which he said 
that the landlords had abstained from evicting in 
deference to Mr. Balfour has been subjected to some 
criticism. But the critics misapprehend his meaning. 
It would certainly be preposterous to suppose that 
the average Irish landlord would willingly refrain 
from claiming any recoverable arrears in deference 
to anyone—he has neither enough credit nor enough 
politic sense. What has really happened is this. 
Under the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, Section 7, a 
landlord who has recovered a judgment in ejectment 
(instead of enforcing it by actual eviction within a 
year, as he was previously bound to do if he wanted 
to enforce it at all) has only to serve a notice by 
registered letter, which determines the tenancy, 
transfers the tenant’s legal interest in the holding 
to the landlord, and turns the tenant into a care- 
taker. At any time thereafter, by a warrant of 
petty sessions addressed to the Sheriff, the landlord 
can enter into possession on seven days’ notice. He 
can, in fact, after any interval of years, turn out the 
tenant at his convenience. If the eviction returns 
of the past five years be studied, it will be found 
that there has been a great disproportion be- 
tween the number of notices under Section 7 
and the number of actual evictions. In 1890, for 
instance, there were 5,932 tenancies determined, 
but only 1,011 tenants turned out. In i891 
there were 4,906 tenancies determined, but onl 
557 tenants turned out. During the first half of 
1892 there was a further increase of ejectment and 
decrease of eviction. No doubt the disproportion is 
to some extent accounted for by the fact that many 
tenants upon whom notices were served borrowed 
the money or begged it from friends in America, 
settled with the landlords,and redeemed the holdings. 
Wherever there was a hope of getting anything out 
of the tenant the landlord took it. But there were 
many cases where no agent could screw anything out, 
where the land was so poor that the rent was (in 
so far as it was voluntary) a pretiwm affectionis 
offered by the man who loved his birthplace, where 
there was no hope of reletting the land or of making 
profit by paying emergency men to cultivate it. In 
these cases the landlords were ready enough to 
please Mr. Balfour by letting the unfortunate beings 
linger on till the Liberals returned to power. It may 
be estimated that there are about 10,000 ex-tenants 
—50,000 human beings—liable to be evicted at seven 
days’ notice. And the landlords are beginning to 
evict them, not in the hope of recovering debts, just 
or unjust, not in the hope of turning the land to 
profitable use, but in sheer wanton cruelty, hoping 
to embarrass the Government. ‘At this moment,” 
writes Lord Sudeley in the Times of Wednesday, 
“the great fall in value of cattle, sheep, and 
wool, which has come upon us during the last 
few months .... is naturally sufficient to cause 
the utmost alarm and misgiving.” With the 
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humane spirit happily not uncommon among 
English landlords, he proposes to meet the trouble 
“by temporary reductions— until, at any rate, 
it is seen what permanency there is in the fall of 
prices.” The Irish landlords propose to meet the 
same trouble by a new campaign of extermination. 
We do not know what may be the limit to the power 
of the Executive in preventing this campaign. But 
if the newspaper reports are correct, many of the 
acts of recent eviction parties were not merely unjust, 
but even illegal. Ifa sub-sheriff distrained between 
sunset and sunrise he can be treated as Drummond 
treated the Sheriff of Monaghan. If tenants’ furni- 
ture has been maliciously or wantonly damaged, this 
is a criminal offence, and should be punished accord- 
ingly. The law must be carried out, but the law is 
a two-edged weapon, and we will need a little of the 
spirit of Portia in dealing with the Irish Shylock. 

There is a third enemy of the public peace whom 
we look to the Irish people to control—the man who 
has no reasonable patience, who expects the ills of 
centuries to be cured ina day. Sometimes he is an 
honest man, but a fow furiewe. Sometimes he may 
be suspected of deeper design. Mirabeau, in one of 
his letters to La Marck, says that he had procured 
the adoption of various extravagant proposals in 
order at once to make himself popular and to enferrer 
the Assembly. It may be that Ireland has her 
marionette Mirabeaus; but she must beware of 
them. The old Government of Ireland is being 
wound up with a view to reconstruction, and Mr. 
Morley is the official liquidator. As in the case of 
a building society, the process is a slow and delicate 
one. The old directors are not very willing to afford 
help, and the shareholders must be content to put 
up with some temporary inconvenience. 








A TURNING-POINT FOR FRANCE, 


0 


HIS has been a week of political anniversaries. 

There was Kossuth’s ninetieth birthday cele- 
brated by the Hungarian Independents. There was 
the anniversary of the entrance of the Italian troops 
into Rome, which the national Government seems 
somehow to have overlooked, but which the 8.P.Q.R. 
have signalised by a procession, and the people of 
Venice by erecting the statue of a historian and excom- 
municated monk. There was the centenary of the 
battle of Valmy (Tuesday last), and on Thursday 
the centenary of the proclamation of the French 
Republic, commemorated by Paris with character- 
istic spectacles and processions, to make way for 
which the islands and electric-light posts of the 
boulevards had to be temporarily removed. A 
memorable week indeed. 

Poor France! Noble France! Glorious France ! 
With her hosts of enemies within and without, and 
her endless birth-throes of great ideas and martyr- 
doms for great causes—it is her anniversaries out- 
top them all. For they are world-anniversaries, 
whereas the others are mere national affairs, which 
take on a taint of selfishness and almost of paro- 
chialism by comparison. Nay, how much do these 
very other events owe to the struggles of France. 
Regenerated Italy, for example, now France’s enemy 
—the remorseful addresses presented to the French 
admiral by the Genoese Radical clubs at the recent 
fétes were surely a feeble, not to say ironical, instal- 
ment of a heavy national debt. And as for Hungary, 
what would the opportunities of Hungarian patriots 
have been but for France, with her inauguration of the 
“ year of revolutions” and her war for an idea? When 
one thinks of all France has gone through and all 
she has done since Valmy was fought and her First 





ey 


Republic was proclaimed, one is reminded of a speech 
of Gambetta’s, delivered just twenty years ago this 
month, in which he declared that France, since the 
middle of the sixteenth century, has been by turns for 
all the peoples of Europe, “the guide, the initiator, 
and the martyr.” “C’est de son sang, de son 
dévotiment, de ses sacrifices, et de ses servitudes que 
sont faites la gloire, l’émancipation, et la liberté deg 
autres peuples.” This is the best answer of French 
Republicans to those who would ask them for a 
justification of their faith, as it is the highest claim 
of France upon the sympathy of all friends of 
human liberty. 

But the Republic has a more sober justification 
for its existence. The Third Republic has now given 
to France twenty-one years out of twenty-two of 
stable government and prosperous peace. No other 
of any of the numerous régimes under which France 
has been ruled during the hundred years can boast 
such a record. It is worth while glancing over the 
list. The First Republic, between Convention and 
Directory, lasted seven years; the Consulate three 
years; the First Empire twelve; the Restoration 
sixteen; the government of Louis Philippe eighteen; 
the Second Republic four years; and the Second 
Empire eighteen years. And these successive ex. 
periments have furnished amongst them their 
modicum of terror, brigandage, despotism, reac- 
tionism, insecurity, and war. The Third Republic, 
since it emerged from the chaos of 1870, has given 
France an unbroken peace. It might, indeed, adopt 
with propriety as its motto: “ La République, c’est 
la Paix.’ It is now in its twenty-second year, and 
externally and internally it is more powerful than 
it was in its second. It has gained the respect of 
Europe, and all sensible Frenchmen have at length 
come to recognise in it the only form of government 
upon which French parties can unite. It has shown 
executive strength in dealing with the conspiracies 
of its enemies and with internal disorders, and it 
has proved in the best way its capacity for directing 
a continuous and intelligent foreign policy—namely, 
by freeing France from the isolation in which it was 
Bismarck’s aim to place her, and securing for her a 
powerful alliance. It has fostered the army; it has 
fostered industry ; it has promoted economic legisla- 
tion. Ina word, the Third Republic, with all its mis- 
takes, has thoroughly well vindicated itself after its 
two-and-twenty years of existence; and, on the 
whole, it may be said to deserve a fair share of the 
fine things in Thursday’s orations. 

But admirers of the Republic will do well not to 
give themselves up altogether to eulogy and con- 
gratulation. The days of trial are not over yet. The 
Republic has completed triumphantly one great 
stage in its career; but it is on the threshold of 
another, which will put its statesmanship to a severer 
test than it has yet experienced. It has passed 
through the stage when its militant virtues were 
those which were chiefly called for—when it had to 
fight for its life against its rivals. It has now 
entered upon a stage when its civil virtues, and the 
very highest of these, are those which its own safety 
and the welfare of France most urgently need. The 
formula in which the most fruitful hope of the Republic 
is enshrined is that which expresses the conviction 


that it is the only form of government capable of 
That is the formula on 


uniting all Frenchmen. 
which every statesmanlike intelligence within the 
Republican ranks, and every large and patriotic mind 
amongst those who have hitherto been without the 


‘fold—such, for example, as the Count de Mun’s—fixes 


its attention. Will the present leaders of the Re 
public prove to have force, statesmanship, and self- 
control enough to give effect to the idea expressed in 
that formula? Will they, at this acceptable juncture, 
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prove able to carry out that policy of conciliation which 
js to result in the uniting and knitting together 
of all French hearts in loyalty to the Republic, 
which is to make all internal broils to cease, and to 
free every patriotic intellect, to devote itself without 
arriere pensée to making France more truly glorious 
under the Republic than ever she has been under 
monarchy or empire? This is the great question of 
the fature for the Republic. Of course it comes to 
the test in the matter of dealing with the Republic’s 
old and formidable enemy, Clericalism. Will the 
surrender of that enemy—for that is what the Papal 
Encyclical means—be accepted and made the most 
of, or must the war be carried on to the bitter dregs, 
until it ends in the inevitable reaction? If Gambetta 
were alive to-day there would be little doubt how that 
question would be answered. He who had the genius 
to perceive where the chief enemy lay and to call on 
the Republic to hurl all its forces upon that point, 
would have known when to reap the harvest of his 
victory. All the larger minds amongst present 
Republican statesmen are of one opinion as to what 
ought to be done. M. Carnot and M. Waddington 
are for taking the Pope—who has already done 
the Republic the solid service of killing mon- 
archical conspiracy—at his word, and forming an 
honourable compromise with the rational spirits 
of the Right, who have now accepted the Re- 
public. This, too, is the view of all Republicans 
of what we may style the family-man type, like 
M. Jules Simon, who publishes in the current 
issue Of his fortnightly organ a remarkable 
article from M. Henry Fouquier, on the state of 
things likely to result if the fanatical anti- 
dericals have their way. But will these wiser men 
also prove the stronger men in the Republican camp? 
Indeed, the whole matter narrows itself down to this 
—Will the little men or the big men prove the 
more powerful party at this turning point in the 
history of the Republic? Will the Clemenceaus or 
the Carnots prevail? The Republic has often been 
accused of being-the fruitful mother of mannikins. 
Certainly politicians of the type of “M. Homais, 
pharmacien,”’ have flourished remarkably under her 
wing ; and an evidence of their still existing power is to 
be seen in that fine stroke of statesmanship by which 
20,000 francs were voted—at such a juncture, too !— 
to pull down the gold cross from the roof of the 
Panthéon in honour of Thursday’s fétes. There may 
have been an excuse for this class of politician in 
the days when it was possible to find an excuse for 
almost the worst excesses of anti-clericalism in the 
Viciousness and desperation with which the Republic 
was assailed by its strongest enemy. But those days 
are over. The Pope has, in a sense, come to Canossa, 
and serious Republicans have a juster appreciation 
of their bearing, in regard to the position of the 
people’s religion, than they used to have. The 
future glory of the Republic will largely depend on 
its capacity for henceforth relegating its MM. Homais 
gently but firmly to a back seat. 








THE INDIAN FRONTIER TROUBLES. 


EADS have been getting cooler and cooler at 

Simla during the past week. Indeed, the belli- 
tose noises which came from that quarter three 
weeks ago have now sunk down to the gentlest coo- 
Ings of peace, and altogether we pacific folk may 
tongratulate ourselves. Nor need we inquire too 
curiously what has brought about this beneficent 
thange. For one thing, we do not believe that the 
mischievous project to slip the Duke of Connaught 
into Lord Roberts’s boots has anything to do with it ; 





though even that scheme, as indicating a tranquil and 
unenterprising frame of mind onthe partof Indian mili- 
tary gentlemen, would not be without its symptomatic 
value. Lord Kimberley, being Secretary of State for 
India, is ex officio entitled to some credit in this matter, 
and let it be given him. The main thing is the 
facts which remain. The first of these is that one of 
the three expeditions which were about to cross the 
frontier—that against the Waziris—is knocked on 
the head by the Ameer, in his letter to the Viceroy, 
consenting to withdraw his agents from that 
region, ‘The second is that public opinion, even in 
Calcutta, clamours against the Black Mountain ex- 
pedition as both useless and uncalled for; and if 
public opinion in Calcutta and public opinion at home 
thus coincide, that expedition will hardly start either. 
Again, with regard to the third expedition, which 
was to proceed to the Kuram Valley, the Ameer has 
no objection to that, and practically invites it to 
come along; so that, although the advantages of 
this adventure, especially at this time of year, 
may not be very obvious, its aggressive character 
disappears, and the danger of its leading to 
complications is reduced to a minimum. Add 
to all this the fact that the Ameer has written 
to the Viceroy agreeing to meet General Roberts 
at Jellalabad the first free day the Hazaras leave 
him. 

Yet there are those who do not find this enough. 
They smell treachery because the Ameer does not 
positively fix a date for the meeting. All his 
complacency in agreeing to receive the visit, and 
all his accommodativeness regarding the Waziris 
and the Kuram, do not count. Since he does not 
name the day to meet “Little Bobs,” he is a black 
Russian thief, and we ought to break off relations 
with Cabul at once. This suggestion has actually 
been made within the week. If you want to see the 
British jackass in all his glory you must look for 
him playing the diplomat-wallah in a soldier’s 
jacket in Northern India. Luckily, Lord Lans- 
downe does not appear to be under the influence of 
this precise order of military intellect. Nevertheless, 
it is this sort of thing, this disease of petty suspicion, 
this policy of barrack-room lecturing and bullying, 
which accounts more than anything else for our mis- 
understandings with Abdurrahman. Even the Times 
sees this. No high-spirited and autocratic sovereign, 
were he never so stupid, could remain quiet under 
such treatment. And Abdurrahman, although some 
of his British critics seem to think him incapable of 
any astute or clever step without foreign “ inspira- 
tion,” is, so far from being a stupid prince, both a 
very able and a very ambitious one. It is no mean 
ruler who has kept the warlike and fractious tribes 
of Afghanistan in firm subjection under his hand 
for so many years; and his ambition for extending 
his territory is such that to regulate it so that it 
may not lead us as his ally into unwelcome com- 
plications is the chief object of Lord Roberts’s 
mission. 

The affair of the Pamirs has also assumed a 
phase which is soothing to the nerves of the Russo- 
phobists. The coming on of the winter has rendered 
living, to say nothing of campaigning, in that region 
impossible (a circumstance whose significance we 
pointed out to the alarmists several weeks ago), and 
Colonel Yanoff has withdrawn beyond the Murghab 
till the spring. The Morning Post, by the way, makes 
a very sensible suggestion as to how the intervening 
period might be occupied. As we said the week before 
last, the question whether the upper or lower affluent 
of the Oxus is to be accepted as the Russian boundary 
east of Kojah Saleh still remains open, the delimita- 
tion of the frontier, which began in 1885, not having 
proceeded beyond that point. Let the Foreign 
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Offices of London and St. Petersburg, the Post 
suggests, take the matter in hand now, appoint a 
mixed commission, and settle it definitely. There 
could not be a wiser suggestion, and Lord Rosebery 
will do well to act on it. The fact of its proceeding 
from the quarter it does is another sign that the advent 
of a Liberal Government is bringing some common 
sense into the consideration of these questions all 
round, 








THE COMING TYRANNY. 





{OME entertaining disclosures at the Old Bailey 
S have let us into the secrets of a literary world 
little suspected by the professional persons who write 
and wrangle for a livelihood. We occupy ourselves 
with one small orbit of literature, with its everlasting 
ferments about the real and the ideal, the Old and 
the New Criticism, the divorce of fiction from the 
drama, the rampages of Mr. Robert Buchanan, and a 
hundred other trifles, as if these were the sum of 
human effort in the expression of art. But there is 
a nether universe, vast and mysterious, seething 
with blind forces, struggling towards that light of 
publicity which we take for granted like the morning 
sun. In this abyss is a strange mingling of classes 
—waiters, warehousemen, coal merchants, baronets, 
barristers, vicars, old ladies who bring their knitting 
and wait a month in\the offices of slippery publishers— 
and a weird phantasmagoria of Authors’ Alliances, 
Artists’ Alliances, International Societies of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, picture gallery companies 
(limited), vanishing ledgers, and unpublished manu- 
scripts. The affairs of Paternoster Row are nothing 
to the business of this abysmal Grub Street, in which 
farmers and schoolmasters are engaged in soliciting 
subscriptions for visionary undertakings, and a con- 
fiding barrister pays a premium of three hundred 
pounds for the post of “reader” to a publishing firm 
which makes itself air, like the witches in Macbeth. 
Beyond these curious figures stretches a procession, 
out of all perspective of human credulity—people 
who subscribed their guineas for the felicity of 
adding to their names the mystic letters F.S.L. or 
M.A.A.; who competed forthe gold medal awarded 
to the best essay on “ Parasitical Journalism”; who 
accepted in all gravity the assurance that the various 
diplomas might be handsomely set off by appropriate 
hoods and gowns. Since the translation of Bottom 
there has been no such spectacle of simplicity. 

But let there be no mistake about its significance. 
We have to deal with a portent which threatens a 
great upheaval. Some writers deplore what they call 
the predatory appetite of the working classes, to 
which, they affirm, politicians pander for the sake 
of votes. Have they considered the appetite of 
the universal amateur? This voracious craving 
extends through the whole structure of society. 
Its peculiar character is that it levels the ordinary 
social barriers, and makes a subtle and dangerous 
bond between parsons and the proletariat. We 
flatter ourselves that the means of production in 
literature and art are in the hands of coteries, and 
that the universal amateur will be content to remain 
a prey to fraudulent speculators. But there is a 
revolution brewing, compared with which the rise 
of the Independent Labour Party is a mere bubble. 
Consider the case of the Cardiff waiter, William 
Simpson, who spent fifteen pounds ten shillings for 
the publication of his verses in an imaginary 
volume entitled “Poets of the Day.” Does any- 
body suppose that Simpson will quietly submit to 
his disappointment and loss? Will he not 
stand aloof in Byronic gloom, eoqneying the impatient 
customer whose chop is delayed, as a representative 








of the society which leaves poetic waiters to the 
tender mercies of harpies, while it heaps honours 
and rewards on Tennysons? What is to prevent 
Simpson from organising a party called the Inde. 
pendent Bards, and asserting the right of every 
citizen to have his verses published by the State? 
Such a project would have an incalculable fascina- 
tion for the unpublished multitude. In a short time 
it would be a test question in every Parliamentary 
constituency. Candidates—who,as we all know, wil] 
promise anything—would not only pledge themselves 
to support a Bill making “ Poets of the Day” an 
official publication like “ Hansard,” but they would vie 
with one another in the recitation of poems on the 
platform. Nay, it is within the bounds of possibility 
that the poet Simpson would one day knock trium- 
phantly at the door of the House of Commons, for 
the Independent Bards would be discontented with 
anything short of direct representation in the Senate, 
And then Ministers would be compelled to put aside 
trivialities like the dismemberment of the Empire 
to consider schemes for endowing inspired ware. 
housemen and voluminous vicars with comfortable 
annuities, 

The gravity of this prospect is of special concern 
to those who now monopolise the fruits of literary 
and artistic industry. Simpson’s example will not 
be confined to poets. We shall probably behold an 
Incorruptible Painters’ League and a Society of 
Implacable Journalists, bent upon thrusting from 
their stools the minorities who now usurp the lucra- 
tive privileges of pleasing the public eye and in- 
proving the public mind. It is certain that by a 
thorough organisation the universal amateur can 
make himself an irresistible force, which will shape 
the destinies of State Socialism. This means a 
tyranny which will eclipse the excesses of every 
unbridled democracy the world has known. Pic- 
ture galleries into which unwilling citizens will 
be dragged in chains; free libraries where the 
amateur will gloat over his hapless victims doomed 
to read his poems; theatres in which the pit will 
have to applaud, on penalty of instant massacre, and 
even to summon the amateur author to receive 
wreaths provided by compulsory subscription ; news- 
papers in which the amateur journalist will re- 
adjust the geography of the Pamirs, and reconstruct 
the South American Republics—these are a few of 
the terrors which the coming revolution has in store 
for us. Our only hope is that organisation and 
combination may prove as difficult to the amateur 
as they do to some pioneering enthusiasts in another 
sphere. 








THE BARING LIQUIDATION. 





T the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of 
A the Bank of England last week, Mr. Powell, 
the Governor, stated that on the 31st of August the 
total liabilities of the Baring estate had been reduced 
to £5,113,613, of which the debt to the Bank of 
England was £5,045,000. The total assets, taking 
the securities at the original quotation of October, 
1890, were £8,391,261. During the half-year ended 
with August, the liabilities had been reduced a little 
over £1,904,000, and the assets £1,947,000. It will 
be seen that the progress of the liquidation during 
the six months was very rapid, and that the 
securities had been realised at an exceedingly good 
price, the difference between that actually obtained 
and the valuation of October, 1890, being only about 
£43,000 on nearly 2 millions. According to the 
corrected statement made in the middle of December, 
1890, just a month after the crash, the total liabili- 
ties of the house were a little under 22 millions, 
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and the total assets somewhat over 25 millions, so 
that there was an estimated surplus of nearly 3} 
millions. Since then the total liabilities have been 
reduced from very nearly 22 millions to a little over 
5 millions, a decrease of not far short of 17 millions. 
At the same time the assets have been reduced from 
under 25} millions to over 8} millions, from which 
it again appears that the liquidation has so far been 
conducted very satisfactorily and wonderfully quickly. 
But Mr. Powell did not conceal his opinion that in 
future the realisation will be much slower, and that, 
consequently, some new arrangement will have to be 
made if the guarantors are not to suffer loss. It 
will be in the recollection of our readers that the Bank 
of England, in November, 1890, undertook to pay all 
the debts of the house, on condition that a guarantee 
was given by the leading banks of not less than 4 
millions. Nearly every bank in the country joined in 
the guarantee, which ultimately amounted toabout 17} 
nillions. The Bank of England was, therefore, fully 
safeguarded, and it undertook that it would carry on 
the liquidation for three years without calling upon 
any of the guarantors to make good their guarantees. 
The three years will expire in November of next year, 
and the question now to be faced is whether some 
new arrangement ought not to be entered into. 
Every competent person will agree with the opinion 
of Mr. Powell that there is very little chance indeed 
of completing the liquidation in thirteen or fourteen 
months; the impending silver crisis puts it com- 
pletely out of the question. Besides, the nature of 
the securities still held is not such as to make it at 
all probable that very many of them can be speedily 
sold. Of the total assets still remaining, valued two 
years ago at £8,391,000, money at call, bills receivable 
and remittances to come forward, amount to nearly 
£200,000, and no doubt will all be realised in full. The 
private property of the partners is valued at £852,000, 
and there are sundry debtors for £180,000, raising 
the total assets, which may be looked upon as safe 
and not very difficult to realise, to nearly a million 
and a quarter. Then there are securities other than 
South American valued at £803,000. What these 
are is not stated, but if we assume that they can be 


sold at or near the valuation, then about two millions | 


of assets are good. The total debt, which practically 
nearly all is due to the Bank of England, somewhat 
exceeds five millions. There remains, then, a balance 
of about three millions, against which South Ameri- 
can securities are held, valued in October, 1890, at 
about £5,360,000. 

It may safely be concluded that nearly five and a 
half millions of South American securities cannot be 
disposed of in the early future. It is doubtful whether 
such a mass of stock could be sold at any price, and 
it would be in the highest degree unwise on the part 
of the guarantors to force sales. But it ought not 
to be difficult to arrange for holding these securities 
until there is such a recovery in Argentina and 
Uruguay as will allow of their being realised, at 
prices that will cover the balance of three millions 
mentioned above. Three millions is little more 
than one-sixth of the total guarantee. If, there- 
fore, a company or trust was formed to take over 
the South American assets, and hold them for 
whatever time may be necessary, each guarantor 
would have to pay up little more than one-sixth of 
what he had guaranteed, or, say, 3s. 6d. in the £. 
Even if the smaller guarantors were to be relieved 
of their guarantee, in consideration for the public 
spirit they showed at the time of the crisis, 
and their comparatively small capital, the greater 
guarantors would probably have to find not 
more than a quarter of their guarantees, or, say, 
ds. in the £. That would not be a _ very 
serious matter to them, especially as they would 





have reasonable und for hoping that ultimately 
the securities wwe ie realised at prices that would 
not merely repay the debt and cover the expenses of 
the liquidation, but would leave a surplus for the 
Baring partners. That this would be the proper 
course to adopt seems to us clear. Whenever a crisis 
comes—and in the present state of the silver market 
nobody can say how soon it may come—the Bank of 
England is sure to be applied to for assistance. If 
it has already three millions or more of its capital 
locked up in the Baring assets it may be a serious 
matter to advance further millions, which may be 
equally locked up for years to come. 

The guarantors, however, are not unnaturally 
desirous of leaving the matter in the hands of the 
Bank of England. They can employ their funds 
more profitably than in paying for securities that 
cannot, in all reasonable probability, be realised for 
years. Their whole influence, therefore, will doubt- 
less be used to induce the Bank of England to con- 
tinue taking charge of the liquidation, and the Bank 
of England may not be unwilling to agree, as it is 
allowed a good rate of interest on the money 
advanced by it to the Baring estate. But the 
question is also a public matter, which very 
intimately concerns every investor in the country. 
It is of the highest importance to the public that the 
credit of the Bank of England should not be strained 
in the slightest degree under any circumstances. 
Suppose that war were to break out, or that there 
were another serious crisis. The City would look to 
the Bank of England to take the lead in whatever 
measures might be required to prevent a crash and 
to restore confidence. If, however, the City knew 
that millions of the Bank of England’s capital were 
not available, and could not be made available under 
the circumstances, the crisis might be intensified very 
dangerously. The Baring affair had to be dealt with 
quickly ; there was no time to form trusts or any- 
thing of the kind; and it was wise on the part of 
the Bank of England to act promptly and decisively. 
But now there is plenty of time for full consideration 
and careful arrangement, and the Bank ought to 
insist, in the public interest, upon being relieved of 
the conduct of the liquidation. While we urge 
this in the public interest we see no reason for the 
fear that the guarantors will ultimately have to bear 
a loss of about 10 per cent. Unquestionably the 
loss will be heavier if they hurry the liquidation. 
But if they are patient and contribute the capital 
needed to nurse the securities there ought to be no 
loss; for, after all, calamitous as has been the break- 
down in Argentina and Uruguay, those countries 
will sooner or later recover, their credit will improve, 
and their securities will once more have much higher 
value than they now have. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

HE dead season is over at last, though political 

activity at present consists on the Continent in 
speculation rather than in action. In the Balkan 
Peninsula there is ample cause for alarm; in 
Germany a severe political conflict is impending ; 
elsewhere, however, the prospect is on the whole 
tranquil. The cholera, too, is declining, though not 
so rapidly as has been hoped. 

The visit of the President of the French Republic 
to the scene of the manceuvres has been the occasion 
of fresh demonstrations of the stability of the 
Republic. The most notable is furnished by the 
presence of the Bishop of Poitiers at the banquet in 
that city, and his emphatic acceptance of the 
Republic in express accordance with the Papal 
direction. The question of M. Carnot’s re-election to 
the Presidency was mooted by the Mayor of the 
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town, and delicately evaded by the President under 
cover of a paraphrase of his recent mot at Chambéry. 

But the event of the week has been the com- 
memoration of the centenary of the first Republic, 
and of the battle of Valmy. The latter was cele- 
brated on Tuesday (the anniversary) on the battle- 
field, near Chalons-sur-Marne, by the unveiling of a 
statue of the French Commander General Kellermann, 
and a speech from the Minister of Public Instruction, 
M. Bourgeois. The celebration of the centenary of 
the former on Thursday was unaffected either by 
the querulous comment of the Gazette de France 
(illustrated by reproductions of contemporary wood- 
cuts of Revolutionary atrocities), or by the passionate 
demands of Prince Victor’s organ for the plébiscite. 
In all the great towns there were banquets and 
illuminations. In Paris there was a commemorative 
ceremony at the Panthéon, with speeches by MM. 
Loubet, Challemel-Lacour, and Floquet: a historical 
procession in duplicate, and brilliant illuminations. 
Everywhere the féte passed off with the utmost éclat. 

There is practically no fresh news from Carmaux. 
The French Labour Congress in Session at Marseilles 
has done nothing but pass a resolution of sympathy 
with the strikers and send them funds. As to the 
expulsion of Belgian workmen from Lens, in the Pas 
de Calais, the Belgian Government has demanded 
particulars from the Governor of Hainault, as a pre- 
paration for requiring damages from the French 
Government. Reports from the Belgian Consuls 
along the frontier indicate that no ill feeling exists 
between French and Belgian workmen outside the 
Pas de Calais; and the manifesto of French and 
Belgian deputies issued on Wednesday makes it clear 
(as we said last week) that the question is not one of 
national antipathies. 

In Dahomey the French troops are advancing on 
Abomey, and have inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
natives at Dogba. 

The States-General of Holland were opened on 
Tuesday by the Queen-Regent. The Royal speech 
pronounced (amongst other things) electoral reform, 
both for Parliamentary and local elections, the 
reorganisation of the army, measures for the im- 
provement of the navy, and social and colonial 
reforms. The Reform Bill introduces manhood 
suffrage (with certain exceptions, including private 
soldiers while with the colours), subject to an edu- 
cational qualification, and single-member districts. 
In favour of the extension of the franchise, large 
mass meetings were held on Sunday at the Hague, 
Amsterdam, Groningen, and other places. The two 
former had been prohibited by the civic authorities, 
nominally on account of the danger of spreading 
cholera. But they were held, nevertheless, addressed 
by the Socialist leaders, and enlivened by Socialist 
songs. As a consequence, disturbances were ex- 
pected at the opening of Parliament, but the cere- 
mony passed off quietly. 

For ten years the Danish Folkething, or Lower 
House, has refused to grant supplies to the Estrup 
Ministry, which has, nevertheless, obtained them by 
irregular means, and has been maintained in office 
by the King. But the recent death of M. Berg, 
the Liberal leader, has disorganised the party, and 
it is said that a compromise has been arrived at, and 
that the unconstitutional acts of the Estrup Cabinet 
are to be covered by a Bill of indemnity, in considera- 
tion of which it is to resign. The ensuing Session, 
which opens on October 3rd, will show whether this 
report is correct. 

The excitement in Germany as to the new 
military bills has been intensified by the announce- 
ment in the Berlin Post that the army will be 
increased by 95,000 men to counterbalance the re- 
duction of the term of service and the military ex- 
penditure by seven and a half millions sterling 
(which it has since corrected to four millions). The 
Conservative Kreuz Zeitung and Reichsbote strongly 
condemn the reduction, while the Liberal Freisinnige 
Zeitung, Herr Richter’s organ, in an article which 
has attracted much attention, prophesies Parlia- 
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mentary conflicts in both the Imperial and Prussian 
Parliaments more severe and momentous than have 
occurred for years. The increase of the taxes on beer, 
tobacco, and stamps, are among the “sacrifices” 
demanded by the new military law; while the 
Prussian financial reforms of Herr Miquel, according 
to Herr Richter, simply mean the removal of burdens 
from landed to funded property. 

The right of free migration and settlement, 
which has depleted Eastern Prussia of agricultural 
labour, has long been a sore point with the great 
landowners in Prussia, and its restriction has actually 
been proposed this week by the Kreuz Zeitung on 
the pretext that while it exists there can be no 
adequate check to the spread of epidemics. That 
such a proposal should be made in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century shows the strength of 
the Conservative reaction in Germany. 

The anniversary of the entry of the Italian troops 
into Rome in 1870 was celebrated in that city on 
Tuesday by a procession, and at Venice by the un- 
veiling of a monument to Fra Paolo Sarpi. 

The bye-elections to the Bohemian Landtag, 
caused by the resignation of twelve representatives 
of the large landowners, are fixed for Thursday next, 
and will probably turn to the advantage of the 
Young Czechs. None of the candidates bear noble 
names, and one is actually a Young Czech. More- 
over, the landowners favourable to the German party 
are not putting forward any candidates. 

Meanwhile, M. Podlipny, the Young Czech deputy 
who headed the Bohemian delegation to the Nancy 
jétes, is to be prosecuted for high treason on account 
of his speech there, as are also some of his com- 
panions. 

The celebration of Kossuth’s ninetieth birthday 
passed off quietly enough in Hungary. The trial of 
Customs’ officials and others at the Bukowina for 
frauds on the revenue is expected to last a month. 
It is fertile in astonishing disclosures, and the last 
words of an official who committed suicide, ‘ There 
is not an honest functionary’in the province,” seem 
not unlikely to be verified. The populace sympa- 
thise with the smugglers; and the official who was 
charged last year with an inquiry into their conduct 
has had all his windows broken. 

Our Copenhagen correspondent writes : — The 
much-talked-of negotiations between Finland and 
Russia as to the tariff relations are about to begin 
in St. Petersburg. Contrary to what has been re- 
ported, there is hardly any likelihood of a unifica- 
tion of tariffs being brought about, there being an 
obstacle in the shape of some special privileges 
solemnly granted to the town of Tammerfors in 
1805 by Alexander I, to last till the year 1905. 
These privileges cannot, it is thought, be ignored. 
Tammerfors is called the Birmingham (in a small 
way, no doubt) of Finland. 

The Portuguese elections are fixed for October 
3rd. The Miguelites—the Portuguese Legitimists— 
are showing unwonted activity in preparation fora 
possible débdcle. 

But the chief centres of interest this week are 
really in the Balkan peninsula. From Greece—not 
only by way of that hotbed of fiction, Vienna, but 
through the sympathetic organs of the French 
Foreign Office—comes the news that M. Tricoupis’ 
fall is imminent ; that the debt is rapidly increasing, 
the payment of the interest due in October has 
only been secured with the utmost difficulty, public 
works are at a standstill, brigandage is rife, the 
Ministers are in disagreement, and the Press has 
mostly deserted them. Some European critics 
hope for another coup d'état on the part of the 
King—which one would imagine to be the only thing 
required to complete the collapse, provided, of 
course, that there is not great exaggeration. In 
Servia the Radical papers charge various members of 
the new Liberal Ministry in Demosthenic style with 
corruption, wife murder, and various unspeakable 
crimes; and M. Ristics and the young King have been 
visiting the principal garrisons, probably to test the 
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feeling of the army. In Turkey, General Brialmont 
has been inspecting the forts on the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus, built under German auspices, and has 
recommended their total destruction and rebuilding, 
at a cost of 50,000,000 francs. It seems as if the 
only sound spot in Eastern Europe were Bulgaria. 

In the United States the cholera scare seems 
practically over. It is to be hoped that next year 
will see different quarantine officials. Governor Hill 
has announced his support of Mr. Cleveland’s candida- 
ture, and declared that the Democratic policy favours 
“a tariff for revenue only, with Incidental Pro- 
tection.” Conflicts between the negroes and the 
white population are reported from Arkansas. 

From Central and South America there is no news 
of importance except a roseate official statement as 
to the finances of Brazil, the proclamation of a 
dictatorship in Costa Rica (nominally in defence of 
religious teaching in elementary schools), and a hope- 
ful Presidential message at the opening of the Mexican 
Congress. 








“THE LYRIC.” 


By A MEMBER. 


HE proceedings for forgery against Dr. Scott 
Sanders, late proprietor or pro-proprietor of the 
Lyric Club, have been quickly followed by the closing, 
I hope temporarily, of that most fin de siécle institu- 
tion. There has been a Lyric Club of some sort ever 
since the majority of the present musical generation 
can remember. Formerly it was a humble and 
earnest society, located somewhere in Bond Street, 
and enjoying a high reputation among the musicians 
of Europe. Four or five years ago it occurred to two 
young gentlemen, not known to fame, to absorb and 
reconstruct it, and these, in turn, were themselves 
absorbed or overshadowed by the unhappy physician 
with whom Mr. Magistrate Newton has arranged for 
aseries of weekly interviews. The Club was moved 
from Bond Street to an enormous ten-storey struc- 
ture facing down Leicester Square, and forming part 
of the block into which the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
is built. The young gentlemen who guided the 
fortunes of the Club commenced to knock the build- 
ing about, and decorate it, regardless of expense. A 
theatre was dug out of the earth, capable of accom- 
modating three hundred people. It was decorated 
in white and gold, and, in place of stalls, the audience 
sat upon bronze arm-chairs, each having a representa- 
tion of a lyre to form its back. There were three 
entrance-halls to the Club, two for ladies and one 
for gentlemen. The entresol, which was the special 
property of the fair sex, was composed of a suite of 
rooms, each a gem of the upholsterer’s art. One 
represented the cabin of a yacht, with real swinging 
lamps, a real ship’s bell, weighing a hundredweight, 
and real port-holes, through which one saw visions 
of every variety of craft tossing on the ocean. 
This room was most sought after by prudent 
entertainers, because, owing to the association 
of ideas, it was not one guest in ten who could 
swallow a mouthful of food, especially if the 
waiters happened to be bulky of frame and knocked 
against the lamps so as to set them swinging. Next 
to the yacht (of which the idea, by the way, was 
a “erib” from Mr. Wyndham’s supper-room at the 
Criterion Theatre) was a white dining-room panelled 
in maroon damask—then a lady’s reception-room, 
made, happily enough, to represent the interior of 
& seraglio, then an Indian supper-room, then a 
Japanese bamboo-room, then a black oak dining- 
room which would have done credit to Haddon 
Hall, and then a Pompeiian room with realistic 
uudities grinning from the walls, just as at Pompeii 
itself. Above, was a coffee-room in gilded leather and 
black oak, three smoking-rooms entirely panelled in 
American walnut exquisitely carved, two “ baronial” 
billiard-rooms in red, gold, and black oak, private 
dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, card-rooms, and forty 





white enamel bed-rooms. Top of all were the 
kitchens, manned by French chefs, aided by two 
Tamil “curry cooks” brought all the way from 
Ceylon. Besides the London house the Napoleon 
of club proprietors took St. Anne’s, a stately villa 
at Barnes, with a majestic tower from which one 
could see London, the Crystal Palace, Richmond, 
and Harrow. It was the best place along the 
Thames from which to see the boat-race, and some 
thousands of guests assembled there on boat-race 
day for the purpose. Besides its two club-houses, 
the Lyric was wont to take a house at Lord’s for 
the two great society matches, and to provide tents 
and carriages for its members at Ascot, not to 
mention running a coach or two, and making 
special arrangements for any odd function, such 
as a naval review. The promoters of the scheme 
contrived to get together what is called a very 
strong committee. There was Lord Londesborough 
as chairman (father of the dramatic profession), 
Lord Randolph, Mr. Irving, Lord Charles Beresford, 
Mr. Bancroft, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Morell Mac- 
kenzie, and a host of lords, Q.C.’s, baronets, com- 
posers, and M.P.’s. The committee began by black- 
balling right and left, which led to a rush of can- 
didates, and at first the body of members was 
distinctly “smart.” Every Sunday night in winter 
there was a smoking concert in the theatre. On 
Wednesdays the theatre was cleared of its seats 
for a grand banquet and supper, one of the Guards’ 
bands playing on the stage, concealed behind palm 
trees. Eight or nine times a year there would be 
a ladies’ soiree on a Thursday, and on every Sunday 
in the summer there was a band at Barnes and a 
concert after dinner in the evening. A cricket club 
was started, and the Lyric did what it could to make 
the ground one of the classic homes of the game ; but 
as the proprietors could not sell drink to the 
public, the public kept away. The summer Sun- 
days were perhaps the pleasantest feature of the 
club's activities, although the dinner was always 
rather ascramble. It would, indeed, be a strain on 
the resources of any institution to provide a recherché 
dinner for three or four hundred people in the 
country and on a British Sabbath. From the stage 
of the London Club House, Melba has sung her 
sweetest; Barnum has told funny stories, which 
were not very funny; Buffalo Bill has orated; and 
Sarah Bernhardt has discoursed of the amatory 
emotion in French hexameters. A big business 
was done every night in theatre suppers so long as 
the British theatre was recognised among us as uw pas- 
time of society. A temperance friend of mine, who 
bears in his own body the chastisement of the sins of a 
bibulous ancestry, once hurried out of the building 
at supper-time on the ground that the popping of 
champagne corks brought on an attack of “ sym- 
pathetic eczema.” But the life and vogue of the 
Club fell away with the death of the theatre. For 
a year or two past the shadow of Ibsen has been 
over it all, and the theatre-guests were absent 
from supper, because they had absented them- 
selves from the theatre itself. Actors do not care 
to meet one another or their patrons just now. 
Their intercourse is so apt to resolve itself into 
a comparison of notices in bankruptcy. At one 
time it was contemplated to make terms with the 
common enemy, and lease the little playhouse to 
the “Independent Theatre”—or an “ Independent 
Theatre” perhaps—not the original orthodox one. 
But nothing came of it, and Ibsenism, with its 
acerbities, and its neo-puritanism which is not 
purity, has so reduced the pleasure-seeking and 
pleasure-giving world in spirit, resources, and 
numbers, that the present managers of the Lyric 
have abandoned the attempt to face the crisis 
created by the peculiar proceedings of their late 
“proprietor.” But if the London world has any 
care for its own interests, some means will be found 
for reviving this laudable, although crude, experi- 
ment in the Higher Civilisation and the politer 
Collectivism. 
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Offices of London and St. Petersburg, the Post 
suggests, take the matter in hand now, appoint a 
mixed commission, and settle it definitely. There 
could not be a wiser suggestion, and Lord Rosebery 
will do well to act on it. The fact of its proceeding 
from the quarter it does is another sign that the advent 
of a Liberal Government is bringing some common 
sense into the consideration of these questions all 
round, 








THE COMING TYRANNY. 





{OME entertaining disclosures at the Old Bailey 
)—) have let us into the secrets of a literary world 
little suspected by the professional persons who write 
and wrangle for a livelihood. We occupy ourselves 
with one small orbit of literature, with its everlasting 
ferments about the real and the ideal, the Old and 
the New Criticism, the divorce of fiction from the 
drama, the rampages of Mr. Robert Buchanan, and a 
hundred other trifles, as if these were the sum of 
human effort in the expression of art. But there is 
a nether universe, vast and mysterious, seething 
with blind forces, struggling towards that light of 
publicity which we take for granted like the morning 
sun. In this abyss is a strange mingling of classes 
—waiters, warehousemen, coal merchants, baronets, 
barristers, vicars, old ladies who bring their knitting 
and wait a month in\the offices of slippery publishers— 
and a weird phantasmagoria of Authors’ Alliances, 
Artists’ Alliances, International Societies of Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, picture gallery companies 
(limited), vanishing ledgers, and unpublished manu- 
scripts. The affairs of Paternoster Row are nothing 
to the business of this abysmal Grub Street, in which 
farmers and schoolmasters are engaged in soliciting 
subscriptions for visionary undertakings, and a con- 
fiding barrister pays a premium of three hundred 
pounds for the post of “‘ reader” to a publishing firm 
which makes itself air, like the witches in Macbeth. 
Beyond these curious figures stretches a procession, 
out of all perspective of human credulity—people 
who subscribed their guineas for the felicity of 
adding to their names the mystic letters F.S.L. or 
M.A.A.; who competed for the gold medal awarded 
- to the best essay on “ Parasitical Journalism” ; who 
accepted in all gravity the assurance that the various 
diplomas might be handsomely set off by appropriate 
hoods and gowns. Since the translation of Bottom 
there has been no such spectacle of simplicity. 

But let there be no mistake about its significance. 
We have to deal with a portent which threatens a 
great upheaval. Some writers deplore what they call 
the predatory appetite of the working classes, to 
which, they affirm, politicians pander for the sake 
of votes. Have they considered the appetite of 
the universal amateur? This voracious craving 
extends through the whole structure of society. 
Its peculiar character is that it levels the ordinary 
social barriers, and makes a subtle and dangerous 
bond between parsons and the proletariat. We 
flatter ourselves that the means of production in 
literature and art are in the hands of coteries, and 
that the universal amateur will be content to remain 
a prey to fraudulent speculators. But there is a 
revolution brewing, compared with which the rise 
of the Independent Labour Party is a mere bubble. 
Consider the case of the Cardiff waiter, William 
Simpson, who spent fifteen pounds ten shillings for 
the publication of his verses in an imaginary 
volume entitled “Poets of the Day.” Does any- 
body suppose that Simpson will quietly submit to 
his disappointment and loss? Will he not 
stand aloof in Byronic gloom, re ing the impatient 
customer whose chop is delayed, as a representative 





of the society which leaves tic waiters to the 
tender mercies of harpies, while it heaps honours 
and rewards on Tennysons? What is to prevent 
Simpson from organising a party called the Inde- 
pendent Bards, and asserting the right of every 
citizen to have his verses published by the State ? 
Such a project would have an incalculable fascina- 
tion for the unpublished multitude. In a short time 
it would be a test question in every Parliamentar 

constituency. Candidates—who,,as we all know, wi 

promise anything—would not only pledge themselves 
to support a Bill making “ Poets of the Day” an 
official publication like “ Hansard,” but they would vie 
with one another in the recitation of poems on the 
platform. Nay, it is within the bounds of possibility 
that the poet Simpson would one day knock trium- 
phantly at the door of the House of Commons, for 
the Independent Bards would be discontented with 
anything short of direct representation in the Senate. 
And then Ministers would be compelled to put aside 
trivialities like the dismemberment of the Empire 
to consider schemes for endowing inspired ware- 
housemen and voluminous vicars with comfortable 
annuities, 

The gravity of this prospect is of special concern 
to those who now monopolise the fruits of literary 
and artistic industry. Simpson’s example will not 
be confined to poets. We shall probably behold an 
Incorruptible Painters’ League and a Society of 
Implacable Journalists, bent upon thrusting from 
their stools the minorities who now usurp the lucra- 
tive privileges of pleasing the public eye and im- 
proving the public mind. It is certain that by a 
thorough organisation the universal amateur can 
make himself an irresistible force, which will shape 
the destinies of State Socialism. This means a 
tyranny which will eclipse the excesses of every 
unbridled democracy the world has known. Pic- 
ture galleries into which unwilling citizens will 
be dragged in chains; free libraries where the 
amateur will gloat over his hapless victims doomed 
to read his poems; theatres in which the pit will 
have to applaud, on penalty of instant massacre, and 
even to- summon the amateur author to receive 
wreaths provided by compulsory subscription ; news- 
papers in which the amateur journalist will re- 
adjust the geography of the Pamirs, and reconstruct 
the South American Republics—these are a few of 
the terrors which the coming revolution has in store 
for us. Our only hope is that organisation and 
combination may prove as difficult to the amateur 
as they do to some pioneering enthusiasts in another 
sphere. 








THE BARING LIQUIDATION. 





T the half-yearly meeting of the shareholders of 
AN the Bank of England last week, Mr. Powell, 
the Governor, stated that on the 31st of August the 
total liabilities of the Baring estate had been reduced 
to £5,113,613, of which the debt to the Bank of 
England was £5,045,000. The total assets, taking 
the securities at the original quotation of October, 
1890, were £8,391,261. During the half-year ended 
with August, the liabilities had been reduced a little 
over £1,904,000, and the assets £1,947,000. It will 
be seen that the progress of the liquidation during 
the six months was very rapid, and that the 
securities had been realised at an exceedingly good 
price, the difference between that actually obtained 
and the valuation of October, 1890, being only about 
£43,000 on nearly 2 millions. According to the 
corrected statement made in the middle of December, 
1890, just a month after the crash, the total liabili- 
ties of the house were a little under 22 millions, 
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and the total assets somewhat over 25 millions, so 
that there was an estimated surplus of nearly 3} 
millions. Since then the total liabilities have been 
reduced from very nearly 22 millions to a little over 
5 millions, a decrease of not far short of 17 millions. 
At the same time the assets have been reduced from 
under 25} millions to over 8} millions, from which 
it again appears that the liquidation has so far been 
conducted very satisfactorily and wonderfully quickly. 
But Mr. Powell did not conceal his opinion that in 
future the realisation will be much slower, and that, 
consequently, some new arrangement will have to be 
made if the guarantors are not to suffer loss. It 
will be in the recollection of our readers that the Bank 
of England, in November, 1890, undertook to pay all 
the debts of the house, on condition that a guarantee 
was given by the leading banks of not less than 4 
millions. Nearly every bank in the country joined in 
the guarantee, which ultimately amounted toabout 17} 
millions. The Bank of England was, therefore, fully 
safeguarded, and it undertook that it would carry on 
the liquidation for three years without calling upon 
any of the guarantors to make good their guarantees. 
The three years will expire in November of next year, 
and the question now to be faced is whether some 
new arrangement ought not to be entered into. 
Every competent person will agree with the opinion 
of Mr. Powell that there is very little chance indeed 
of completing the liquidation in thirteen or fourteen 
months; the impending silver crisis puts it com- 
pletely out of the question. Besides, the nature of 
the securities still held is not such as to make it at 
all probable that very many of them can be speedily 
sold. Of the total assets still remaining, valued two 
years ago at £8,391,000, money at call, bills receivable 
and remittances to come forward, amount to nearly 
£200,000, and no doubt will all be realised in full. The 
private property of the partners is valued at £852,000, 
and there are sundry debtors for £180,000, raising 
the total assets, which may be looked upon as safe 
and not very difficult to realise, to nearly a million 
and a quarter. Then there are securities other than 
South American valued at £803,000. What these 
are is not stated, but if we assume that they can be 
sold at or near the valuation, then about two millions 
of assets are good. The total debt, which practically 
nearly all is due to the Bank of England, somewhat 
exceeds five millions. There remains, then, a balance 
of about three millions, against which South Ameri- 
can securities are held, valued in October, 1890, at 
about £5,360,000. 

It may safely be concluded that nearly five and a 
half millions of South American securities cannot be 
disposed of in the early future. It is doubtful whether 
such a mass of stock could be sold at any price, and 
it would be in the highest degree unwise on the part 
of the guarantors to force sales. But it ought not 
to be difficult to arrange for holding these securities 
until there is such a recovery in Argentina and 
Uruguay as will allow of their being realised, at 
prices that will cover the balance of three millions 
mentioned above. Three millions is little more 
than one-sixth of the total guarantee. If, there- 
fore, a company or trust was formed to take over 
the South American assets, and hold them for 
whatever time may be necessary, each guarantor 
would have to pay up little more than one-sixth of 
what he had guaranteed, or, say, 3s. 6d. in the £. 
Even if the smaller guarantors were to be relieved 
of their guarantee, in consideration for the public 
spirit they showed at the time of the crisis, 
and their comparatively small capital, the greater 
guarantors would probably have to find not 
more than a quarter of their guarantees, or, say, 
5s. in the £. That would not be a _ very 


serious matter to them, especially as they would 





have reasonable und for hoping that ultimately 
the securities woul & realised at prices that would 
not merely repay the debt and cover the expenses of 
the liquidation, but would leave a surplus for the 
Baring partners. That this would be the proper 
course to adopt seems to us clear. Whenever a crisis 
comes—and in the present state of the silver market 
nobody can say how soon it may come—the Bank of 
England is sure to be applied to for assistance. If 
it has already three millions or more of its capital 
locked up in the Baring assets it may be a serious 
matter to advance further millions, which may be 
equally locked up for years to come. 

The guarantors, however, are not unnaturally 
desirous of leaving the matter in the hands of the 
Bank of England. They can employ their funds 
more profitably than in paying for securities that 
cannot, in all reasonable probability, be realised for 
years. Their whole influence, therefore, will doubt- 
less be used to induce the Bank of England to con- 
tinue taking charge of the liquidation, and the Bank 
of England may not be unwilling to agree, as it is 
allowed a good rate of interest on the money 
advanced by it to the Baring estate. But the 
question is also a public matter, which very 
intimately concerns every investor in the country. 
It is of the highest importance to the public that the 
credit of the Bank of England should not be strained 
in the slightest degree under any circumstances. 
Suppose that war were to break out, or that there 
were another serious crisis. The City would look to 
the Bank of England to take the lead in whatever 
measures might be required to prevent a crash and 
to restore confidence. If, however, the City knew 
that millions of the Bank of England’s capital were 
not available, and could not be made available under 
the circumstances, the crisis might be intensified very 
dangerously. Thé Baring affair had to be dealt with 
quickly ; there was no time to form trusts or any- 
thing of the kind; and it was wise on the part of 
the Bank of England to act promptly and decisively. 
But now there is plenty of time for full consideration 
and careful arrangement, and the Bank ought to 
insist, in the public interest, upon being relieved of 
the conduct of the liquidation. While we urge 
this in the public interest we see no reason for the 
fear that the guarantors will ultimately have to bear 
a loss of about 10 per cent. Unquestionably the 
loss will be heavier if they hurry the liquidation. 
But if they are patient and contribute the capital 
needed to nurse the securities there ought to be no 
loss; for, after all, calamitous as has been the break- 
down in Argentina and Uruguay, those countries 
will sooner or later recover, their credit will improve, 
and their securities will once more have much higher 
value than they now have. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

HE dead season is over at last, though political 

activity at present consists on the Continent in 
speculation rather than in action. In the Balkan 
Peninsula there is ample cause for alarm; in 
Germany a severe political conflict is impending ; 
elsewhere, however, the prospect is on the whole 
tranquil. The cholera, too, is declining, though not 
so rapidly as has been hoped. 

The visit of the President of the French Republic 
to the scene of the manceuvres has been the occasion 
of fresh demonstrations of the stability of the 
Republic. The most notable is furnished by ‘the 
presence of the Bishop of Poitiers at the banquet in 
that city, and his emphatic acceptance of the 
Republic in express accordance with the Papal 
direction. The question of M. Carnot’s re-election to 
the Presidency was mooted by the Mayor of the 
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town, and delicately evaded by the President under 
cover of a paraphrase of his recent mot at Chambéry. 

But the event of the week has been the com- 
memoration of the centenary of the first Republic, 
and of the battle of Valmy. The latter was cele- 
brated on Tuesday (the anniversary) on the battle- 
field, near ChAlons-sur-Marne, by the unveiling of a 
statue of the French Commander General Kellermann, 
and a speech from the Minister of Public Instruction, 
M. Bourgeois. The celebration of the centenary of 
the former on Thursday was unaffected either by 
the querulous comment of the Gazette de France 
(illustrated by reproductions of contemporary wood- 
cuts of Revolutionary atrocities), or by the passionate 
demands of Prince Victor’s organ for the plébiscite. 
In all the great towns there were banquets and 
illuminations. In Paris there was a commemorative 
ceremony at the Panthéon, with speeches by MM. 
Loubet, Challemel-Lacour, and Floquet: a historical 
procession in duplicate, and brilliant illuminations. 
Everywhere the féte passed off with the utmost éclat. 

There is practically no fresh news from Carmaux. 
The French Labour Congress in Session at Marseilles 
has done nothing but pass a resolution of sympathy 
with the strikers and send them funds. As to the 
expulsion of Belgian workmen from Lens, in the Pas 
de Calais, the Belgian Government has demanded 
particulars from the Governor of Hainault, as a pre- 
paration for requiring damages from the French 
Government. Reports from the Belgian Consuls 
along the frontier indicate that no ill feeling exists 
between French and Belgian workmen outside the 
Pas de Calais; and the manifesto of French and 
Belgian deputies issued on Wednesday makes it clear 
(as we said last week) that the question is not one of 
national antipathies. 

In Dahomey the French troops are advancing on 
Abomey, and have inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
natives at Dogba. 

The States-General of Holland were opened on 
Tuesday by the Queen-Regent. The Royal speech 
pronounced (amongst other things) electoral reform, 
both for Parliamentary and local elections, the 
reorganisation of the army, measures for the im- 
provement of the navy, and social and colonial 
reforms. The Reform Bill introduces manhood 
suffrage (with certain exceptions, including private 
soldiers while with the colours), subject to an edu- 
cational qualification, and single-member districts. 
In favour of the extension of the franchise, large 
mass meetings were held on Sunday at the Hague, 
Amsterdam, Groningen, and other places. The two 
former had been prohibited by the civic authorities, 
nominally on account of the danger of spreading 
cholera. But they were held, nevertheless, addressed 
by the Socialist leaders, and enlivened by Socialist 
songs. As a consequence, disturbances were ex- 
pected at the opening of Parliament, but the cere- 
mony passed off quietly. 

For ten years the Danish Folkething, or Lower 
House, has refused to grant supplies to the Estrup 
Ministry, which has, nevertheless, obtained them by 
irregular means, and has been maintained in office 
by the King. But the recent death of M. Berg, 
the Liberal leader, has disorganised the party, and 
it is said that a compromise has been arrived at, and 
that the unconstitutional acts of the Estrup Cabinet 
are to be covered by a Bill of indemnity, in considera- 
tion of which it is to resign. The ensuing Session, 
which opens on October 3rd, will show whether this 
report is correct. 

The excitement in Germany as to the new 
military bills has been intensified by the announce- 
ment in the Berlin Post that the army will be 
increased by 95,000 men to counterbalance the re- 
duction of the term of service and the military ex- 
penditure by seven and a half millions sterling 
(which it has since corrected to four millions). The 
Conservative Kreuz Zeitung and Reichsbote strongly 
condemn the reduction, while the Liberal Freisinnige 
Zeitung, Herr Richter’s organ, in an article which 
has attracted much attention, prophesies Parlia- 





mentary conflicts in both the Imperial and Prussian 
Parliaments more severe and momentous than have 
occurred for years. The increase of the taxes on beer, 
tobacco, and stamps, are among the “ sacrifices” 
demanded by the new military law; while the 
Prussian financial reforms of Herr Miquel, according 
to Herr Richter, simply mean the removal of burdens 
from landed to funded property. 

The right of free migration and settlement, 
which has depleted Eastern Prussia of agricultural 
labour, has long been a sore point with the great 
landowners in Prussia, and its restriction has actually 
been proposed this week by the Kreuz Zeitung on 
the pretext that while it exists there can be no 
adequate check to the spread of epidemics. That 
such a proposal should be made in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century shows the strength of 
the Conservative reaction in Germany. 

The anniversary of the entry of the Italian troops 
into Rome in 1870 was celebrated in that city on 
Tuesday by a procession, and at Venice by the un- 
veiling of a monument to Fra Paolo Sarpi. 

The bye-elections to the Bohemian Landtag, 
caused by the resignation of twelve representatives 
of the large landowners, are fixed for Thursday next, 
and will probably turn to the advantage of the 
Young Czechs. None of the candidates bear noble 
names, and one is actually a Young Czech. More- 
over, the landowners favourable to the German party 
are not putting forward any candidates. 

Meanwhile, M. Podlipny, the Young Czech deputy 
who headed the Bohemian delegation to the Nancy 
Jétes, is to be prosecuted for high treason on account 
of his speech there, as are also some of his com- 
panions. 

The celebration of Kossuth’s ninetieth birthday 
passed off quietly enough in Hungary. The trial of 
Customs’ officials and others at the Bukowina for 
frauds on the revenue is expected to last a month. 
It is fertile in astonishing disclosures, and the last 
words of an official who committed suicide, “‘ There 
is not an honest functionary in the province,” seem 
not unlikely to be verified. The populace sympa- 
thise with the smugglers; and the official who was 
charged last year with an inquiry into their conduct 
has had all his windows broken. 

Our -Copenhagen correspondent writes :— The 
much-talked-of negotiations between Finland and 
Russia as to the tariff relations are about to begin 
in St. Petersburg. Contrary to what has been re- 
ported, there is hardly any likelihood of a unifica- 
tion of tariffs being brought about, there being an 
obstacle in the shape of some special privileges 
solemnly granted to the town of Tammerfors in 
1805 by Alexander I., to last till the year 1905. 
These privileges cannot, it is thought, be ignored. 
Tammerfors is called the Birmingham (in a small 
way, no doubt) of Finland. 

The Portuguese elections are fixed for October 
3rd. The Miguelites—the Portuguese Legitimists— 
are showing unwonted activity in preparation for a 
possible débdcle. 

But the chief centres of interest this week are 
really in the Balkan peninsula. From Greece—not 
only by way of that hotbed of fiction, Vienna, but 
through the sympathetic organs of the French 
Foreign Office—comes the news that M. Tricoupis’ 
fall is imminent ; that the debt is rapidly increasing, 
the payment of the interest due in October has 
only been secured with the utmost difficulty, public 
works are at a standstill, brigandage is rife, the 
Ministers are in disagreement, and the Press has 
mostly deserted them. Some European critics 
hope for another coup d'état on the part of the 
King—which one would imagine to be the only thing 
required to complete the collapse, provided, of 
course, that there is not great exaggeration. In 
Servia the Radical papers charge various members of 
the new Liberal Ministry in Demosthenic style with 
corruption, wife murder, and various unspeakable 
crimes; and M. Ristics and the young King have been 
visiting the principal garrisons, probably to test the 
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feeling of the army. In Turkey, General Brialmont 
has been inspecting the forts on the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus, built under German auspices, and has 
recommended their total destruction and rebuilding, 
at a cost of 50,000,000 francs. It seems as if the 
only sound spot in Eastern Europe were Bulgaria. 

In the United States the cholera scare seems 
practically over. It is to be hoped that next year 
will see different quarantine officials. Governor Hill 
has announced his support of Mr. Cleveland's candida- 
ture, and declared that the Democratic policy favours 
“a tariff for revenue only, with Incidental Pro- 
tection.” Conflicts between the negroes and the 
white population are reported from Arkansas. 

From Central and South America there is no news 
of importance except a roseate official statement as 
to the finances of Brazil, the proclamation of a 
dictatorship in Costa Rica (nominally in defence of 
religious teaching in elementary schools), and a hope- 
ful Presidential message at the opening of the Mexican 
Congress. 








“THE LYRIC.” 





By A MEMBER. 


HE proceedings for forgery against Dr. Scott 
Sanders, late proprietor or pro-proprietor of the 
Lyric Club, have been quickly followed by the closing, 
I hope temporarily, of that most fin de siécle institu- 
tion. There has been a Lyric Club of some sort ever 
since the majority of the present musical generation 
can remember. Formerly it was a humble and 
earnest society, located somewhere in Bond Street, 
and enjoying a high reputation among the musicians 
of Europe. Four or five years ago it occurred to two 
young gentlemen, not known to fame, to absorb and 
reconstruct it, and these, in turn, were themselves 
absorbed or overshadowed by the unhappy physician 
with whom Mr. Magistrate Newton has arranged for 
a series of weekly interviews. The Club was moved 
from Bond Street to an enormous ten-storey struc- 
ture facing down Leicester Square, and forming part 
of the block into which the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
is built. The young gentlemen who guided the 
fortunes of the Club commenced to knock the build- 
ing about, and decorate it, regardless of expense. A 
theatre was dug out of the earth, capable of accom- 
modating three hundred people. It was decorated 
in white and gold, and, in place of stalls, the audience 
sat upon bronze arm-chairs, each having a representa- 
tion of a lyre to form its back. There were three 
entrance-halls to the Club, two for ladies and one 
for gentlemen. The entresol, which was the special 
property of the fair sex, was composed of a suite of 
rooms, each a gem of the upholsterer’s art. One 
represented the cabin of a yacht, with real swinging 
lamps, a real ship’s bell, weighing a hundredweight, 
and real port-holes, through which one saw visions 
of every variety of craft tossing on the ocean. 
This room was most sought after by prudent 
entertainers, because, owing to the association 
of ideas, it was not one guest in ten who could 
swallow a mouthful of food, especially if the 
waiters happened to be bulky of frame and knocked 
against the lamps so as to set them swinging. Next 
to the yacht (of which the idea, by the way, was 
a “crib” from Mr. Wyndham’s supper-room at the 
Criterion Theatre) was a white dining-room panelled 
in maroon damask—then a lady’s reception-room, 
made, happily enough, to represent the interior of 
a seraglio, then an Indian supper-room, then a 
Japanese bamboo-room, then a black oak dining- 
room which would have done credit to Haddon 
Hall, and then a Pompeiian room with realistic 
nudities grinning from the walls, just as at Pompeii 
itself. Above, was a coffee-room in gilded leather and 
black oak, three smoking-rooms entirely panelled in 
American walnut exquisitely carved, two “ baronial” 
billiard-rooms in red, gold, and black oak, private 
dining-rooms, drawing-rooms, card-rooms, and forty 





white enamel bed-rooms. Top of all were the 
kitchens, manned by French chefs, aided by two 
Tamil “curry cooks” brought all the way from 
Ceylon. Besides the London house the Napoleon 
of club proprietors took St. Anne’s,a stately villa 
at Barnes, with a majestic tower from which one 
could see London, the Crystal Palace, Richmond, 
and Harrow. It was the best place along the 
Thames from which to see the boat-race, and some 
thousands of guests assembled there on boat-race 
day for the purpose. Besides its two club-houses, 
the Lyric was wont to take a house at Lord’s for 
the two great society matches, and to provide tents 
and carriages for its members at Ascot, not to 
mention running a coach or two, and making 
special arrangements for any odd function, such 
as a naval review. The promoters of the scheme 
contrived to get together what is called a very 
strong committee. There was Lord Londesborough 
as chairman (father of the dramatic profession), 
Lord Randolph, Mr. Irving, Lord Charles Beresford, 
Mr. Bancroft, Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Morell Mac- 
kenzie, and a host of lords, Q.C.’s, baronets, com- 
posers, and M.P.’s. The committee began by black- 
balling right and left, which led to a rush of can- 
didates, and at first the body of members was 
distinctly “smart.” Every Sunday night in winter 
there was a smoking concert in the theatre. On 
Wednesdays the theatre was cleared of its seats 
for a grand banquet and supper, one of the Guards’ 
bands playing on the stage, concealed behind palm 
trees. Eight or nine times a year there would be 
a ladies’ soiree on a Thursday, and on every Sunday 
in the summer there was a band at Barnes and a 
concert after dinner in the evening. A cricket club 
was started, and the Lyric did what it could to make 
the ground one of the classic homes of the game ; but 
as the proprietors could not sell drink to the 
public, the public kept away. The summer Sun- 
days were perhaps the pleasantest feature of the 
club's activities, although the dinner was always 
rather a scramble. It would, indeed, be a strain on 
the resources of any institution to provide a recherché 
dinner for three or four hundred people in the 
country and on a British Sabbath. From the stage 
of the London Club House, Melba has sung her 
sweetest; Barnum has told funny stories, which 
were not very funny; Buffalo Bill has orated; and 
Sarah Bernhardt has discoursed of the amatory 
emotion in French hexameters. A big business 
was done every night in theatre suppers so long as 
the British theatre was recognised among us as u pas- 
time of society. A temperance friend of mine, who 
bears in his own body the chastisement of the sins of a 
bibulous ancestry, once hurried out of the building 
at supper-time on the ground that the popping of 
champagne corks brought on an attack of “ sym- 
pathetic eczema.” But the life and vogue of the 
Club fell away with the death of the theatre. For 
a year or two past the shadow of Ibsen has been 
over it all, and the theatre-guests were absent 
from supper, because they had absented them- 
selves from the theatre itself. Actors do not care 
to meet one another or their patrons just now. 
Their intercourse is so apt to resolve itself into 
a comparison of notices in bankruptcy. At one 
time it was contemplated to make terms with the 
common enemy, and lease the little playhouse to 
the “Independent Theatre”—or an “Independent 
Theatre” perhaps—not the original orthodox one. 
But nothing came of it, and Ibsenism, with its 
acerbities, and its neo-puritanism which is not 
purity, has so reduced the pleasure-seeking and 
pleasure-giving world in spirit, resources, and 
numbers, that the present managers of the Lyric 
have abandoned the attempt to face the crisis 
created by the peculiar proceedings of their late 
“ proprietor.” But if the London world has any 
care for its own interests, some means will be found 
for reviving this laudable, although crude, experi- 
ment in the Higher Civilisation and the politer 
Collectivism. 
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It would be a mistake to suppose that the manage- 
ment sacrificed propriety in order to make their 
club amusing. The supervision of the female guest 
list was more rigid than that of Buckingham 
Palace. A celebrated artist was got rid of for 
introducing a still more celebrated actress. No 
“professional lady” could be introduced without 
the previous leave of the committee. The first such 
licence held good for six or seven months, after 
which the committee rather expected to be asked 
again, so as to give them an opportunity of review- 
ing the lady’s ethical progress and deciding whether 
it had been upwards or downwards. But if her 
character was found to have stood the shocks of 
time and temptation, she became free of the Club, 
and could pass in like a woman in private station. 
Not that all professional women were actual Saint 
Elizabeths. But if a woman was distinguished, 
popular, and poor, the wagging of evil tongues was 
often ignored. Diamonds and dividends were the 
things which the committee would not stand. 








TWO GOLF CHAMPIONS. 
oo 


PORT has its schisms as well as religion and 

politics. It has often been observed that as 
institutions and organisations extend, their cohesive- 
ness diminishes. So has it been with golf, which, 
after extending its dominion year by year, from 
a part of the kingdom to the whole, gathering 
adherents everywhere, is now suffering from a 
serious secession. It is not a difference on funda- 
mentals that is dividing golfers: such difference 
seldom is the cause of any schism. Recently, indeed 
—in response, as it is alleged, to a general call for a 
new and national code—the rules of golf were revised. 
Grave men sat at St. Andrews, striving to adapt the 
ancient rules to modern needs, to make precise that 
which had been indefinite, and to clothe custom 
with the garment of law. They had but a poor 
success. They found (as from a rich and varied 
personal experience of disaster we ourselves have 
found) that in golf the best intentions and the most 
careful preparation may precede the most feeble 
achievement. Unkind critics declared the new rules 
to be unnecessary, ungrammatical, obscure, and of 
dangerous tendency. But while it produced dis- 
' satisfaction, the revision led to no schism; for 
there was no attempt to make the code more rigid 
than public opinion was prepared for, and by follow- 
ing the policy which Dean Stanley recommended for 
the Church of England the general unity of golf has 
been maintained by the recognition of every form 
of local, if not of personal, variety. Far other has 
been the cause of the schism to which we refer. 
It has taken place on a question of procedure and 
not of merits, of form and not of substance, of place 
and circumstance and not of principle. But no one 
who has observed the history of secessions in religion 
and politics will consider the matter less grave on 
that account. 

Let us state the case with the circumstantiality 
which its importance demands. In 1860 an annual 
competition for a champion belt was instituted by 
the Prestwick Golf Club, and continued till 1870. The 
belt was then won outright by young Tom Morris, 
the champion of three successive years, and the 
competition came to an end. It was revived in 
1872 by the joint efforts of the Prestwick Golf 
Club, the Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers, 
and the Royal and Ancient Golf Club; and ever 
since an annual competition for a champion cup, 
open to all comers, has taken place in succession 
on the greens of these clubs, at Prestwick, Mussel- 
burgh, and St. Andrews. The first winner was 
again Tom Morris. None of the subsequent con- 
tests need be specially referred to, save that of 
1890, when for the first time the championship was 
secured by an amateur, Mr. John Ball of Liverpool, 
an event which has greatly stimulated interest in 





the competition, and increased the number of com- 
petitors. This year, in the ordinary course, the cup 
would have been fought for at Musselburgh, which 
used to be the golfing home of the Honourable Com- 
pany of Edinburgh Golfers, and until the summer no 
definite announcement to the contrary had been 
made. But the Honourable Company had already 
been led by various considerations to move from 
Musselburgh to new links at Muirfield. Rumours of 
change were in the air. Till the beginning of July, 
however, the Honourable Company pursued, as their 
critics say, “ a Gladstonian policy of silence,” which, 
we gather, is a phrase of severe reproach. Then 
they sent out word that this year the competi- 
tion would be held, not at Musselburgh, but at 
Muirfield, and that an entrance fee would be 
required from competitors. Musselburgh was 
indignant. Sentiment and business combined in 
protest. Why should there be a break in the con- 
tinuity of the competition? Why should Mussel- 
burgh be robbed of its triennial glory and the 
consequent benefit to its trade? What claim to be 
admitted within the sacred circle had the new- 
fangled Muirfield, which was equally inaccessible 
and devoid of traditions? Where was this sort of 
thing to stop? Sandwich or Westward Ho, or even 
Tooting, might next be the scene of a championship 
competition, once the thin edge of the wedge got in 
at Muirfield. In any case, if new developments had 
become necessary—as might well be in this world of 
change—they should have been made after much 
deliberation and with ample warning and general 
consent. It has not been clearly explained why the 
change of place was not announced at an earlier 
date. But in other respects the defenders of the 
Honourable Company have a good many plausible 
things to say. Musselburgh has only a nine-hole 
course. If as many competitors came forward as at 
St. Andrews last year, there would have been a 
deadlock : the competition could not have been got 
through. The Musselburgh course, moreover, is 
spoilt by the annual horse races which are there 
held. No doubt Muirfield is less accessible, but this 
inconvenience would be lessened by arrangements 
for free conveyance from Drem, the nearest station. 
The new course has the advantage of being neutral 
ground for most golfers, a consideration which is. 
now far more important in an open competition than 
it was a dozen years ago. And, after all, the 
Honourable Company, while fully recognising their 
moral duty to share in maintaining the competition, 
must point out that they never incurred any obliga- 
tion outside their own course, that their course is 
now Muirfield and not Musselburgh, that it is 
quite unreasonable for Musselburgh to contend that 
twenty years can give a prescriptive right, and 
that a selfish consideration of local interests, rather 
than a disinterested care for the glory of golf, has 
stirred up the indignation of Musselburgh. Whether 
these reasons are sound or not, we naturally shrink 
from saying; certain it is that they did not avail 
to avert a schism. The announcement that the 
competition for the championship of 1892 would take 
place at Muirfield was met by a counter-announce- 
ment that another would take place at Musselburgh. 
Both meetings have been held. Ten days ago W. 
Park won the championship at Musselburgh. Yester- 
day, after a two days’ struggle, the championship 
at Muirfield was decided, in whose favour this morn- 
ing’s daily papers will tell. The odds are that the 
professional keeps his grip of it, but perhaps some 
amateur has repeated the triumph of Mr. Ball. 

There are thus two champions in the field. It is 
a contradiction in terms. There might as well be 
two Popes, or two Generals of the Salvation Army. 
Coéqual in dignity and estimation the two champions 
cannot be; but opinions will differ on the delicate 
question whether Muirfield or Musselburgh confers 
the better title to supremacy. “ Which the King or 
which Pretender is, God bless us all, that’s quite a 
different thing.” In itself the question is of no 
practical interest, for of course it is the name of the 
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Muirfield victor that will appear and be preserved 
in the roll of honour. But even if no doubt should 
rest, save in the minds of the seceders or of ingenious 
casuists, it will take some time to remove the irrita- 
tion which has been produced, and to bring the 
seceders back to the fold; and a similar quarrel may 
again arise over the inevitable, and in the new 
state of circumstances the reasonable, proposal to 
bring Sandwich and other new places within the 
group of competing greens. It has been suggested 
that in the future the organisation of the Champion- 
ship Competition should be placed in the hands of 
a representative body (like the Golfing Union 
of Ireland) composed of members of the leading 
golf clubs of the kingdom; and probably such a 
remedy, which naturally finds much favour in our 
Liberal eyes, will be found both necessary and 
sufficient. Government by the few is seldom satis- 
factory. Even if they can be trusted to do justice, 
they often do it in the wrong way. And this, we 
take it, is the truth about the championship of 1892. 
The innovation was right enough, but it was not 
carried out quite in the right way. 








THE SALT INDUSTRY OF CHESHIRE. 





HE recent conflict between the Salt Union and 
their workmen at Winsford and Northwich, the 
disturbances, and finally the happy solution of the 
difficulties by the mediation of the Bishop of Chester, 
have drawn attention to one of the most interesting 
districts in England, and to one of her most import- 
ant industries. 

In the early tertiary period a chain of great salt 
lagoons extended from the Mersey to the Bristol 
Channel. It was not an arm of the sea, but a series 
of lakes, into which perhaps at times of high tide 
and strong westerly winds the sea still flowed, but 
which were also periodically flooded with rain water 
carrying down with it large quantities of mud and 
rolled stone. 

At some time unknown these lakes were elevated 
and dried up, leaving pans of salt rock of the average 
depth of 100 feet, sometimes extending to the thick- 
ness of 180 feet. Then the surface sank once more, 
and the salt rock was buried under Keuper marls to 
the depth of 30 feet. Then recommenced a second 
epoch of salt lagoons with a second elevation and 
drying up of these lakes, leaving a second series of 
pans of salt, forming a seam of 63 feet thick. 
Finally the whole subsided and was covered up in 
gypsum, marl, and rubble, to the depth of 120 feet. 
At Northwich the total depth from the surface to 
— bottom of the lower seam of salt rock is 300 
eet. 

A curious phenomenon exists in connection with 
the upper seam, which is that over it lie what 
are locally termed “brine-runs,”’ about 67 feet 
below the surface, and about 50 feet above the 
upper salt bed. These brine-runs are, in fact, 
the surface water that has penetrated to the 
salt rock through the permeable upper strata, 
and has taken up as much of the salt as it can hold 
in solution, consuming, in so doing, a corresponding 
amount of rock. Some, but not all of these brine- 
runs are in connection. At Newbridge wells, on the 
Weaver, it is noticed that when the works lower 
down the river cease pumping, after a while an over- 
flow of brine ensues, and rises up their wells. The 
brine seems to accumulate, overflow an underground 
barrier, and feed another brine-run. The brine may 
be said to be a vast underground salt sea with its 
creeks and inlets. It lies solely over the upper salt 
rock, which is less pure from mud and rubble than 
the lower salt rock, which latter seam is alone 
worked for rock-salt. 

Of rock-salt there are not many mines, for the 
demand is limited. For the salt artificially derived 
from the brine the demand is practically unlimited. 

There are other brine-runs in Europe besides those 





of Cheshire, but none are comparable in strength. 
The Cheshire brine contains 25 per cent. of salt, 
whereas sea-water contains but 3} per cent. It may 
be seen at once that it is vastly more economic to 
evaporate the brine from the wells than that from 
the ocean. Where, as in France and Portugal, the 
sun acts as the evaporator, there Cheshire salt 
cannot compete; but Cheshire salt has not only the 
home market, but the East Indies, the United States, 
British North America, and Africa, which it supplies. 

In order to reach the brine, shafts are sunk. The 
approach to the underground reservoir is suspected 
directly a hard crust, locally termed “ beany metal,” 
is reached. Directly this has been pierced, up the 
shaft surges the brine, driving the workmen before it. 
The shaft having been driven into the reservoir, a 
pump is let down, and this entirely depends on the 
supports at the surface. The lower end is in the 
brine, and though it may be rested at first on the 
upper salt rock, yet as this is speedily consumed by 
the water, it is soon left hanging in space. In 
sinking the shafts through the boulder clay it is 
found that the whole of it is charged with water ; 
consequently it is necessary to line the shaft sides to 
keep this water from getting into contact with the 
salt. 

No sooner does the pump begin to work than the 
brine reservoir is set in motion. Water dissolves 
the salt, and holds it in solution, it does not mechanic- 
ally sweep it away and hold it in suspension like 
mud. The brine is drawn off by the pump; there- 
upon fresh water percolates through the drift, 
reaches the rock, and takes up more salt, converting 
itself into brine. The more rapid and extensive the 
pumping is the greater amount of salt rock is dis- 
solved and carried away. After a while the rock is 
almost completely removed—not completely, for it is 
never pure salt—and then the natural result ensues, 
a subsidence of the surface of the land over the 
artificially produced vault. The results of these 
sinkages in the surface are most serious. Whole 
fields, orchards, streets, churches, houses, are let 
down into the earth and their sites are converted 
into lakes—not}salt, for the brine is far heavier than 
fresh water. 

But to return to the manufacture. When the 
brine has been pumped up, it fills a reservoir open to 
the air, bricked and cemented, and from this main 
reservoir the several pans are fed from which the 
salt is obtained. The pans for table salt are about 
30 feet long by 22 feet wide, and 18 inches deep. 
Fires are lighted under the pans at one end and the 
flames and smoke are carried the whole length of the 
pans and beneath an adjoining “stove house.” 

As soon as the brine ‘begins to boil and give off 
steam, immediately fine crystals of salt are formed 
on the surface at the further end from the fires. 
Men, locally termed “wallers,” are employed with 
long rakes to draw the crystals to the side, when a 
mass like snow is drawn out on the rakes and shaken 
into “tubs”—wooden shapes in which the salt 
hardens. These tubs stand on what is called the 
“hurdles ”"—a floor with openings in it between 
which the water can drain away. Unless the 
crystals, as they form, be drawn off, they sink to 
the bottom. After the tubs have been filled, the 
salt is “stoved”—taken to the hot chamber, where 
it becomes completely dry, and gives a metallic ring 
to the finger that strikes it. 

The very fine table salt used now is made by 
crushing the salt after it has been made into shapes 
between revolving discs of metal and passing it 
through a sieve. 

No brine is absolutely pure, and the pans have to 
be “poisoned” to purify the salt. The poisoning 
consists in putting a little soft soap or calf’s-foot 
jelly into the pan before it boils. The scum thus 
produced collects the impurities, and it is taken off 
with a wooden skimmer. Besides this, the chloride 
of lime or gypsum, which is in solution along with 
the chloride of sodium or salt, sinks and settles in 
“scale” at the bottom and on the sides of the pans, 
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and has to be removed with chisel anc hammer once 
a week. 

The “ wallers,” or men who rake the brine, work 
in almost complete nudity ; indeed, clothing would be 
intolerable, owing to the heat and the density of the 
steam. They are a remarkably healthy set of men, 
and do not suffer from pulmonary or zymotic 
diseases. The wallers go to their work about 6 a.m., 
and are succeeded in the evening by a night gang; 
but in some cases the whole work is complete at 4 
p.m. The men are paid 2s. 14d. or 2s. 3}d. per ton 
for making this salt, but they have to clean the pans 
of scale without pay. The “butter salt” is salt that 
has not been stoved. It is not put into moulds, but 
shot into barges or loaded in trucks on the line. 

A pan will make 51 tons of “handed squares,” 
i.e. moulded salt, 80 in a ton, each, when dry, 
weighing a quarter of a hundredweight. 

There are various kinds of salt made. The finer 
the crystal the more rapid the boiling. Bay salt, 
where the crystals are large and coarse, takes many 
days in formation. The salt is either conveyed away 
by train in trucks, or by barges locally known as 
“flats” ; and the Weaver Valley Canal is the great 
highway for the traffic of salt. 

At one time the manufacture of salt was in the 
hands of private individuals or small companies, but 
of late a Salt Union has been formed which has 
bought up most—not all—of the private ventures, 
and is endeavouring to engross the whole of the salt 
manufacture in Great Britain, with the result that 
it will control the output and rule the price of salt, 


not for England only but for America and India as 
well. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





UGHT poets to write novels? The question 
would be at least as worthy of debate as some 
others at present being discussed in the newspapers 
which minister to the burgess mind. One answer 
that occurs is: by all means, so long as they don’t 
preach, like M. Jean Aicard. M. Aicard is a poet by 
vocation, a novelist by avocation. In his latest 
novel, “ Le Pavé d’Amour” (Paris: Ollendorff), he is 
also a sociologist, a pedagogue, and a preacher. To 
be all these things at once is, inevitably, to be tedious. 
‘M. Aicard is tedious; but not always. He is most 
tedious, as, alas! so often happens in an imperfect 
world, when he is most in earnest, and he is most in 
earnest when he is attacking the French system of 
public school education. This inhuman system, it 
seems, teaches the young idea everything save the 
one great lesson: how to love. It is all the fault of 
the Corsican Ogre. (M. Aicard’s indignation, like 
that of the Christian sailor in the familiar anecdote, 
is a little retrospective.) Napoleon wanted a France 
that should be one big barrack, and so made the 
schools barracks in miniature. Hence, “l'éducation 
universitaire, c’est le grand crime national,” and the 
brand of the Academic galley-slave is a capital N. 
Emerging from the University into the world, the 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
Nancy. But there is no Nancy for him, no Nancy, 
that is to say, who is seemly and of good report. 
For everybody knows, says M. Aicard, that one 
doesn’t love the French young lady; one marries 
her. And one doesn’t do even that till one-is old, 
or at least baldheaded. So the poor young man, 
fresh from the University, having been kept aloof 
from all legitimate affection and the society of any 
sweet Matilda Pottingen, 


** When he was a stu- 

Dent at the U- 

Niversity of Gottingen,” 
or rather, Paris, has only these alternatives: venal 
loves or adulterous wives. Vice or crime, that is 
the modern choice of the Academic Hercules. He 
generally, says M. Aicard, takes both alternatives in 
turn. All this because the unhappy young man has 





not been taught (in class, no doubt, with the aid of a 
blackboard) the blessings of pure and true love. 
“ Doctor, what is love?” asks a young pupil of the 
head-master, Dr. Sutcliffe, in Robertson’s School. 
This is the question M. Aicard would like all French 
schoolboys to put to their teachers, and to insist 
upon an answer. 

It was because Lieutenant Adrien, of the French 
Navy, had never put this question in his boyhood 
that he behaved so badly in his adolescence. He 
betrayed one of the young persons of whom Joseph 
Surface had something to say in the screen scene, a 
little French milliner. And then, as naval lieutenants 
will, he sailed away over the high seas, leaving the 
young woman, Adéle, to put her infant where Rous- 
seau put four of his, in the Foundling. But there 
came a ship’s quartermaster that way—Alain, a 
Breton—generous but violent: generous because he 
consented to marry Adeéle in spite of the little inmate 
of the Foundling, violent because he would beat 
Adéle about the head when she desired to have the 
little inmate home again. But the pair went to see 
a Biblical Play at Toulon, which melted Alain’s 
heart to tenderness again, and gives M. Aicard an 
opportunity for a characteristic bit of descriptive 
writing :— 

“The curtain rose. The whole audience, adults and 
little children, became silent: all eyes were fixed 
upon the scene. 

“ The theatre represents the outskirts of a village. 
The moon mounts the heavens, over the hills behind 
which rises a steeple with a weather-cock. It is the 
church of Bethlehem. On the right is an inn, with 
this inscription on the swinging sign-board: Ici le 
vin est bon. Arrétez-vous, et gotitez-le. It is the inn 
of Bethlehem! 

“ Master Saint-Joseph, with a long beard and a big 
stick, enters, followed at some distance by Madame 
Mary. 

“ Master Saint-Joseph turnsround tohiscompanion, 
and says in a deep bass voice, ‘ Have courage, Mary!’ 
Saint-Joseph pronounces courage, covraze. ‘Inhuman 
folk have refused us a lodging for the night, but I see 
an inn, and maybe they will open unto us.’ 

“This maybe is touching. . . . It is the doubt of 
the poor, used to churlish welcomes... . 

“Master Saint-Joseph knocked thrice at the door 
with his stick. 

“And the innkeeper, aroused, appeared at his 
window in a cotton nightcap, and, seeing that he had 
to do with paupers, he at first showed himself a hard 
man, shutting to his window with a bang. 

“* What shall we do, Mary ?’ asked Joseph. 

“* Knock once more,’ answered the good virgin, 
in a flute-like, child’s voice, ‘and maybe they will 
open unto you.’ 

“Mary’s tenacity and hopefulness moved the whole 
audience. The innkeeper reappeared at his window. 
Joseph explained that his good wife was about to 
become a mother, that she had nowhere to shelter 
her babe from the winter weather . . . they were so 
poor! Then the innkeeper, softened, comes down, 
takes his lantern and leads the divine mother to the 
manger. 

“The profound simplicity of the drama of the 
nativity touched every man and woman present. 
The ridiculous anachronisms of the piece only 
brought the personages of the legend nearer to 
themselves, their own humanity, their daily lives. 
The intervening centuries had disappeared. He is 
dearly loved by the Provence folk, is the Infant 
Jesus. He is loved after the fashion of a real child, 
always a child, present everywhere, a child they 
know, saw yesterday, will ‘see to-morrow, a child 
who represents every little one of their own... .” 

It is in episodic passages like this that one gets 
M. Aicard at his best, because one gets a glimpse of 
M. Aicard the poet. But M. Aicard the novelist 


has to finish his story, and as “all the stories have 
been told,” we are not surprised to find ourselves 
landed at last in the familiar situation of our old 
Lieutenant Adrien, by an 


friend Black-Eyed Susan. 
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evil chance, gets appointed to the vessel on whose 
books Quartermaster Alain is rated; the officer ill- 
treats the man: there isa hasty blow—and a speedy 
prospect of a courtmartial and the yardarm for 
Adéle’s husband, all through the fault of Adéle’s 
seducer. To make his little object-lesson on the evils 
of French Universities (as affecting amorous naval 
lieutenants) thoroughly complete, M. Aicard’s 
obvious move here is to let things go on to 
the bitter end—the end of the yardarm. But the 
poet, for once, gets the better ofthe preacher, 
and indulges us with a, more or~less, happy 
ending, making the conscience-stricken Adrien send 
in his resignation and retire from a service which he 
certainly cannot be said to have adorned. Even 
here, however, M. Aicard cannot resist a final varia- 
tion on the theme, “Cursed be Napoleon and all his 
works!” For the system of naval discipline, with 
capital punishment for a blow, is, like the love- 
tabooing Universities, among the fatal legacies of 
the Corsican, whom M. Aicard calls an “ obstinate 
corpse.” Obstinate corpse is good, but “Le Pavé 
d’Amour” would have been better had its author 
been able to keep Napoleon the First out of his 
Memorial. 

One had thought that when M. Ludovic Halévy 
became respectable and was elected to the Academy 
he had done with the disreputable, if delightful, 
Madame Cardinal for ever. But here again is an 
obstinate corpse. The wicked old lady reappears, 
under another name, in “ Madame Manchaballe,” by 
Richard O’Monroy (Paris: Calmann Lévy), and is at 
all her old tricks, trafficking in cheap secondhand 
furniture, and the more expensive charms of those 
joyous young ladies, her daughters Judith, Rébecca, 
and Caroline. We all know M. Richard O’Monroy’s 
light and festive style,and his extensive acquaintance 
with the queer folk who inhabit the coulisses of the 
minor Parisian theatres. It would be absurd to take 
offence at the genial wickedness of his Madame 
Manchaballe, because it is wholly unconscious—a 
Madame Cardinal or Manchaballe conscious of self 
would be an odious monster—yet one may justifiably 
hesitate to recommend her adventures for family 
reading. It will not hurt the Jos Sedleys or the 
Becky Sharps of this world, but it is scarcely a book 
for the Amelias. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE QUEEN OF MANOA” —“ THE PRODIGAL 
DAUGHTER.” 


VERY grave philosopher has declared that if— 
per impossibile—he could choose his own place 
in creation, he would elect to be a handsome woman 
with a large stock of handsome gowns. I am always 
of the same mind as this philosopher whenever I am 
privileged to gaze upon Mrs. Langtry. Beauty, brain, 
and a wardrobe—what an irresistible combination ! 
But I cannot, by any process of willing, become Mrs. 
Langtry; that is an obvious—and a chastening— 
reflection. And there is this consolation, that I am 
not called upon to figure as the heroine of a play 
—contrariwise, as Tweedledee said—whereas Mrs. 
Langtry is almost compelled to do so. Beauté oblige. 
Now, to be the heroine of a play, you must first get 
your play, and to get your play you must find a 
capable dramatist—and there’s the rub. For Mrs. 
Langtry, with all those advantages which the grave 
philosopher envies her, has not yet been able to find 
her dramatist. To the power of beauty, brain, and 
a wardrobe there are limits. Recognising this, the 
philosopher learns to be content with his lot, and 
not to rail at fate because his nose is awry and his 
trousers are baggy at the knees. 

Que quum ita sint, I cannot help wondering why 
Mrs. Langtry does not write a play for herself. She 
has, if I remember rightly, collaborated in one or 
two, but she was not fortunate in her collaborators. 





She must know far better than any mere man what 
sort of dramatic background would make the best 
setting for her face, her figure, and her wardrobe. 
She would be able nicely to adjust the situation to 
the gown, to start the action with a peignoir, bring 
it to a crisis with a riding-habit, and to a catastrophe 
with a three-thousand franc dinner-dress of Doucet’s 
or Pingat’s. At any rate, I am sure she would turn 
us out something much better than the Queen of 
Manoa. 

This singularly inept production of Messrs. 
Haddon Chambers and Outram Tristram is a com- 
pound of drawing-room romance and riverside senti- 
ment—romance tempered with the cookery-book, 
and sentiment chequered with picnics. The romance 
and the sentiment centre around Lady Violet Malvern 
and her adorer, Armand Sevarro, while the lady’s 
husband, the Right Hon. Richard Malvern, is the 
hero of the cookery-book and the picnics. Never 
was there a more romantic creature than Sevarro. 
He comes from South America, has Spanish blood in 
his veins, has been a noted duellist, has suppressed a 
revolt, or headed one, in Venezuela, has lived much 
in the desert, and is the owner of an abnormally 
romantic eye. It is, says one, a compromising eye. 
Consider all the eyes of romantic literature, the 
violet eyes of Ouida’s heroines, the green eyes of 
Becky Sharp, eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, the two 
lovely black eyes of the music-hall ballad, the eye in 
the middle of Polyphemus’ forehead, the double 
magnifying eye which Sam Weller had not, as he 
insisted, got in the back of his head, and in the 
whole catalogue you shall not find an eye with the 
peculiar quality of Sevarro’s—the quality of com- 
promising. But Sevarro’s romantic attributes turn 
out, I regret to state, to be all my eye. They only 
exist in the imagination of Lady Violet and 
the tittle-tattle of her friends. This accomplished 
hero can do nothing throughont four acts but 
perform variations on the refrain of the drawing- 
room song, 

**T love you, I love you, 

*Tis all that I can say.” 
He begins saying it as soon as he is introduced to 
Lady Violet in Mayfair, he repeats it when Lady 
Violet meets him at a riverside picnic, and en- 
courages him; he repeats it again when Lady Violet, 
finding that her flirtation has gone too far, tries to 
discourage him; and it is his last utterance before he 
drowns himself in the river because Lady Violet will 
not elope with him. And the gallery-boys only 
laugh. 

At the risk of expounding the obvious, and in- 
sisting on the commonplace, one must point out that 
the Queen of Manoa lacks the essential principle of 
all drama—the struggle of opposing wills, the con- 
flict of moral forces. Sevarro and Lady Violet do 
not act; they are merely acted upon. Now there 
are at least two opportunities in the conditions 
postulated by Messrs. Chambers and Tristram for 
bringing love and duty “nobly to the grapple.” There 
should be a struggle in Sevarro’s case between his 
love for Lady Violet and his duty to Dorothy Blair, 
the girl he has pledged himself to marry. There 
should be a struggle in Lady Violet’s case between 
her love for Sevarro and her duty to her husband, 
the Right Honourable Richard. In each case the 
“grapple,” the scéne-d-faire, is shirked. Sevarro 
simply sends a message to Dorothy to say their 
engagement is at an end. Lady Violet is told by the 
Honourable Richard that she had better turn Sevarro 
out of the house, and she does. Dorothy takes her 
dismissal without a struggle. The Honourable 
Richard never attempts to kick Sevarro. In short, 
all the personages follow the line of least resistance. 
In a drama there can be no more monotonous track. 

There are, to be sure, many good plays in which 
the action is nil; they have some compensating 
quality, some clever study of character or brilliant 
passages of dialogue. But in the Queen of Manoa, 


the characters are either conventional or crude, 
while the dialogue is either flat or high-falutin’. 
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The Right Honourable Richard, for instance, is for 
two actsa mere glutton, a figure of Falstaffian farce, 
for ever talking of his stomach, and in the third 
suddenly becomes temperate, dignified, and generous. 
Baron Finot (very skilfully played by Mr. Cyril 
Maude) is the eternal diplomat of the stage, always 
elaborately parading his worldly wisdom and always 
displaying a childish incapacity for affairs. The 
minor characters, the lady-reciter, the ratés of 
the fine arts, the sporting barrister, seem to have 
made many previous plays tiresome. As for the 
dialogue, it is a curious blend of the dull and the 
dithyrambic. Baron Finot’s aphorisms and Sevarro’s 
parable about the dream-city of Manoa and its queen 
are equally silly. Decidedly, Mrs. Langtry must 
write her own play next time. 

I confess to being, quite unexpectedly, amused 
by the new “up-to-date sporting drama” at Drury 
Lane, the Prodigal Daughter. Mr. Pettitt’s plot, no 
doubt, is naught, but Sir Augustus Harris’s two big 
scenes, the courtyard of the Grand Hotel, Paris, 
and the Grand National Steeplechase, are marvels of 
mechanical realism; and by going to sleep, as you 
are pretty certain to do, while the story is in 
progress, you wake up refreshed and minded to 
enjoy the cheerful bustle of the two realistic scenes. 
In the one you have the exhilarating feeling of being 
on the Boulevard des Capucines without the trouble 
of taking train to Paris, and in the other you have 
the excitementof seeing a steeplechase without having 
to rub shoulders with the tag-rag and bobtail of the 
turf. The racing seems quite genuine: the (real) 
horses evidently enjoy taking the (real) hurdles, 
and one supposes that the fellow who is ducked in 
the pond of (real) water must be a real welsher. It 
is very difficult to imagine any honest man being 
induced to undergo such a nightly penance. Next 
to the steeplechase I liked the “ comic business” of 
Miss Fanny Brough as a Quakeress turned sports- 
woman, and Mr. Harry Nicholls as her henpecked 
husband: it was deliciously fatuous, “un bain de 
bétise.” Before visiting Drury Lane, everyone who 
wishes to enjoy the joke to the full should read Sir 
Augustus Harris’s manifesto, declaring that in the 
play “no attempt has been made to expound psycho- 
logical theories of an abstruse nature or to worry the 
public with long, tiresome, and irrelevant speeches,” 
Sir Augustus is not lessee of Old Drury for nothing: 
the mantle of the great Robert William Elliston has 
fallen upon his shoulders. A.B.W 








OUR MICHAELMAS GOOSE. 





* OOSEY, goosey gander, where do you wander?” 
“Up-stairs, down-stairs, in the painter’s study.” 
All through August the esurient bird has wandered, 
qualifying himself, with crumbs caught under the 
table, for a place upon the table. Dear bird of the 
season! in thy gluttonous greed didst thou forget 
that the month was September, and hast thou met 
prematurely with the last fattening of thy kind? 
The fateful twenty-ninth is still some days distant, 
but roaming birds meet sometimes with ill-judged 
doses of grain. Is Sir John in his academic dotage, 
or did he put the finishing hand to thy corpulency 
unmindful of thy legitimate length of life ? 

That one or the other of these sad events ‘has 
happened is certain when we read the interview 
with Sir John Millais, published in last week’s Black 
and White. In the picture of Sir John, which in- 
troduces the interview, we see Sir John sitting, hale 
and hearty, in “the great studio,” before his own 
hearth-stone—the typical Englishman who has built 
himself a house in London, and owns a place in 
Perthshire, where, bien entendu, he has been shoot- 
ing grouse. We have Sir John in this picture, as he 
appears to us in his canvases—the broad-breasted 
Englishman, the squire, an eye always on “the main 
chance,” enfin, Vhomme de ses cuvres—surtout les 





derniéres. And the picture, we may say, sturdily and 
robustly repudiates the first possibility, that Sir John 
is getting old and no longer knows what he is talking 
about. Weare glad that this is so; for we have not 
forgotten a certain John Millais, the painter of some 
exceedingly beautiful pictures. Only a week ago 
we stood before “The Eve of St. Agnes,” and we 
said that no more beautiful picture was ever painted. 
And for the sake of John Millais, who lies buried 
under the heath of a Perthshire moor, we are glad to 
learn that the title which temporally survives him 
is in good health. But the happiest issue from a 
dilemma is never wholly happy; dilemmas have 
proverbially two horns, and the second horn of 
our dilemma is the supposition that Sir John mis- 
took his interviewer for a certain seasonable bird, 
and has been stuffing him abundantly. Let it suffice 
for our purpose to know that we must affirm the 
mental unsoundness of an Academician’s brain, or 
aver that the Academician has raised a goose to 
the highest honour attainable by geese, to the state 
of Michaelmas goose. 

“Glad to see you,” cried Sir John heartily, as the 
interviewer entered “the great studio.” “ Only just 
back from Scotland.” Then Sir John “tipped on 
one side the shooting-cap that crowned the hand- 
some forehead.” Reference was made to the “ample” 
fireplace, to the “historic” old cabinet, to the place 
in Perthshire, to Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, and 
eventually the interviewer responded to Sir John’s 
invitation and settled himself, apparently unsus- 
piciously, before the “ famous” fireplace. The topic 
first broached was, of course, the British Luxem- 
bourg, and in sibilant tones, his visitor told Sir 
John of the vehement opposition that a certain 
section of the press had offered to his cherished 
project, and the utter wreck into which it had 
drifted. “Then, according to his wont, Sir John 
spoke up with the enthusiasm which seems to in- 
spire all his words and all his acts, and renders them 
instinct with healthful energy.” “It was a perfect 
folly of the Government to reject Mr. Tate’s offer, 
and a perfect folly of Mr. Tate to refuse the offer 
of the Government.” In fact, there was nothing 
like offering unless accepting, and all the sites 
were declared to be admirable. Involve art 
in a complete network of protection, make as many 
R.A.’s as possible, raise all painters to the peerage, 
build Luxembourgs everywhere for the pictures, and 
then we shall know that British art is progressing. 
Even in this early stage of the interview Sir John 
seems to have begun to remember that the month 
was September, and as the interview drew out he 
commenced chopping the sage and onions. Eventhe 
unsuspicious bird seems to have noticed these opera- 
tions, for he describes the Academician as knocking 
the ashes out of his pipe and refilling it with tobacco. 
Sir John seems to have proceeded very cautiously. 
Up to the present he has done no more than to decide 
that he will catch the bird if he can. He catches it 
in the next paragraph. , 

“The general flood of public opinion is always 
right. It is as certain as that you are sitting 
there,” and Sir John nodded his head. The inter- 
viewer remarks, “ significantly,” “The best artists 
paint bad pictures sometimes, though they put 
their best efforts into them.” Then, calculating 
his distance, Sir John approached the bird with 
an unmistakable handful of stuffing; “and the 
public knows what they are doing even when 
they (the artists) don’t know themselves.” Any bird 
except a Michaelmas bird would smell the spit in such 
a phrase; any other bird would remember that Alfred 
Stevens was kept designing fire-irons instead of being 
employed on decorative sculpture for our public 
streets and squares ; that Millet lived in poverty and 
obscurity all his life; that Corot did not sell a 
picture till he was over forty; that our Academicians 
—men who, for the most part, are not known beyond 
the confines of the parishes they live in—combined 
with an art critic called Ruskin in a plot to ruin Mr. 
Whistler, the one man of the Anglo-Saxon race 
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whose genius is recognised and appreciated in every 
capital. “Ill tell you what it is,” cried our country 
squire, “men think too much of technique and too 
little of the spirit. Technique is necessary and fine, 
as being the painter’s craft, and the finer it is the 
better; but it musn’t swamp the spirit.” While 
talking this charming and quite fantastic non- 
sense, the unsuspicious bird continued to gaze into 
the famous fire, murmuring its usual phrases—* The 
claim and deserts of Englishmen to the glories of a 
National Gallery of Modern Art,” ete. At last the sage 
and the onions were prepared, and the third act of 
our Michaelmas drama was ready to begin. Heavy 
and plump in the breast, the bird lay drowsing 
in Sir John’s hands. The Academician seemed to 
hesitate, and instead of preparing it for the sage 
and onions, he fed it thereon and lent his ear to its 
cackle. 

“ Another subject,” it began; “the black-and- 
white art of to-day and the status of the draughts- 
man, being in fact one of the burning questions of the 
day, is one that interests me deeply, so that I now 
broached it forthwith. Sir John was fired at once. 
He rose from his chair, and turning his back on the 
fireplace, he smiled a mysterious smile that was 
instinct with significance !” 

He assured his interviewer that he was with him 
on every point. The social status of the draughtsman 
was a really momentous question, calling for the 
gravest consideration. John Leech ought to have 
been in the Academy, and John Tenniel ought to be 
in. Sir John did not quail before the name of Sam- 
bourne. Nothing was said about Charles Keene, of 
course, but Sir John agreed that all the others should 
be in. This will be good news for Harry Furniss, a 
certain facetious gentleman who in one of his most 
facetious moods offered, I hear, a collection of his cari- 
catures to the National Gallery. His collection was, 
however, declined ; whereupon Mr. Furniss joined Mr. 
Spielmann in the hue and cry, and they condemned 
that section of the press which had ventured to 
question the wisdom of a British Luxembourg. Good 
old British Luxembourg! I am beginning to regret 
it, for, one way and another, I fancy it would have 
exceeded all other wonders of civilisation—a mix- 
ture it would have been between the Crystal 
Palace, Madame Tussaud’s, and the shop-window 
of one of our illustrated papers. “The great in- 
fluence that illustrated papers have on the minds of 
the people (surely the phrase here should have been 
educational influence?) cannot be considered un- 
worthy of the notice of the Academy.” “ Ah,” cried 
Sir John, taking his pipe from his lips and passing 
his hand rapidly across his mouth (rather a vulgar 
action for an Academician, and certainly not one 
worthy of the notice of a polite interviewer), “the 
developments in pencil and pen-and-ink in power of 
effect and character is marvellous; and the latter- 
day talent is enormous! What would the Great 
Masters of old have said about it, do you think— 
Michel Angelo, and Phidias, and those fellows? 
They’d have said, ‘We could no more do it than 
fly. And they couldn't.” 

This is something more than astonishing. Nor is 
Sir John content to merely indicate vaguely the 
class of work which would fill the hearts of Michel 
Angelo and Phidias with envy and despair; he is 
careful to define his meaning by particular example. 
“Bernard Partridge, Caton Woodville, Ricketts, and 
—Parkinson, and—and—I don’t know how many 
others besides.” 

More fantastic nonsense than comparison between 
Bernard Partridge and Phidias, Caton Woodville 
and Michel Angelo, never flowed from the mind of 
man. The joke was splendidly conceived, and Sir 
Jobn carried it through to a quite triumphant conclu- 
sion. And the fattened bird I have plucked and 
spitted, and if the basting has not been properly 
done. . . . But, lo! the bird has been cooked to 
a turn, rich and succulent, with the gravy running 
out at both ends. I serve it up. - 

G. M. 





THE WEEK. 


—_ +30 


It would require more than a dozen columns of 
THE SPEAKER to print merely the names of the 
books and authors already announced for the forth- 
coming season. MeEssRs. SAMPSON Low & Co., who 
make a feature of books of travel, have in hand 
many new works in this department, from which 
we may select “Ten Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi'’s 
Camp, 1882-92,” by Mayor F. R. WINGATE, from the 
manuscript of FATHER JOSEPH OHRWALDER, who 
recently escaped with two Sisters of Mercy from the 
Soudan; “On Sledge and Horseback to Outcast 
Siberian Lepers,” by Miss Kate MARSDEN; and 
“Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier,” by the 
Hon. JAMES INGLIS. To their “Queen’s Prime 
Ministers” series, MESSRS. SAMPSON Low & Co. are 
adding “The Earl of Aberdeen,” by the Hon. Sir 
ARTHUR GORDON; and “Earl Russell,” by Mr. 
Stuart J. Remp. They will also publish many new 
works of fiction and general literature.” 





Two stories in verse and some lyrics by Mr. 
WiLFrRID S. BLuNnT will be published shortly by 
MEssrs. KEGAN PAuL & Co., under the the title of 
“Esther, a Young Man’s Tragedy, and Other Poems.” 
Mr. BLUNT and LADY ANNE BLUNT have translated, 
partly in verse and partly in prose, an ancient 
Arabic romance, called “The Stealing of the Mare,” 
which Messrs. REEVES & TURNER will publish. To 
Mr. FISHER UNWIN’s “ Cameo Series” there has been 
added “ The Love-Songs of Robert Burns,” edited by 
Sirk GEORGE DouGLAS; and “ Year by Year,” poems, 
by Mary L. HANKIN. 





Mr. RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S new volume of 
“English Poems ”—the title is suggestive of a protest 
against the present décadent tendencies ; and, indeed, 
there is an outspoken number in this sense called 
“The Décadent to His Soul’”—will be published 
next week by Messrs. ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN 
LANE. The opening and most important of the 
poems is a new version of the old story of Paolo 
and Francesca. Mr. LE GALLIENNE’S good fortune 
continues ; we understand that the whole edition 
—a large one for poetry—has been sold before 
issue. 





Mr. ANDREW LANG is editing for Mr. J. C. NIMMo 
the “ Border Edition” of the Waverley Novels, sup- 
plying introductory essays and notes in addition to 
Str WALTER’S own. The novels will be issued at 
the rate of two volumes a month, beginning with 
November. Among the painters and etchers whose 
work will appear in the first twelve novels are SiR 
J. E. Mituais, Messrs. JOHN PETTIE, R. W. MACBETH, 
Ap. LALAUZE, and HENRI LEForT. There will be 
over two hundred and fifty new and original illus- 
trations. The ordinary edition is to cost six shillings 
per volume, and the large-paper edition, numbered, 
and for which orders will be taken in sets only, will 
be printed on ARNOLD’s unbleached hand-made 
paper, with the etchings printed as proofs before 
letters upon thin Japanese paper, and mounted on 
the same paper as the text. 


IN writing his “ Life of Michelangelo Buonarrotti ” 
(Nimmo) Mr. JoHN ADDINGTON SyMONDs has striven 
to exclude extraneous matter so far as he could. He 
has not digressed into the region of Italian history 
and comparative artistic criticism; but has endea- 
voured to give a fairly complete account of MICHEL- 
ANGELO’s life and works, and to concentrate attention 
on his personality. Wherever possible the great 
artist is made to tell his own tale in original letters 
and memoranda; and wherever the exigencies of 
the narrative permit, the language of his earliest 
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biographers—ConpDIvI and VASARI—is employed. The 
value of this important work will be much enhanced 
by illustrations, consisting of an etched portrait 
of “The Master” and fifty reproductions of his 
works, 





Mr. T. FishHeR UNWIN has a varied list of new 
books. To his adventure series will be added 
“Missing Friends; or, the Adventures of a Danish 
Emigrant in Queensland,” “ The Life and Adventures 
of James P. Beckwourth, Chief of the Crow Nation 
of Indians,” written from his own dictation by T. D. 
BONNER, with a preface by C. G. LELAND; and “The 
Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus, Count 
de Bengowsky,” from the translation by WILLIAM 
NICHOLSON, edited by CAPTAIN PASFIELD OLIVER. 
From many other interesting works in Mr. UNWIN’sS 
list we may select an English edition of QUEVEDO’S 
“Pablo de Segovia,” and Mr. THOMAS WRIGHT'S 
* Life of William Cowper.” 


AMONG several important announcements, MR. 
DAvip Nutt promises the “ Attis” of CATULLUS, 
translated into English verse, with dissertations on 
the myth of Attis, on the origin of tree worship, and 
on the galliambic metre, by Mr. GRANT ALLEN, being 
the sixth volume of the “ Bibliothéque de Carabas” ; 
and “Three Plays: Deacon Brodie, Admiral Guinea, 
Beau Austin,” by Mr. HENLEY and Mr. R. L. STEVEN- 
SON. 


AMONG the newest works of fiction announced are 
“*Tween Fire and Snow: A Tale of the Last Kaffir 
War,” by Mr. BERTRAM MITFORD, in one volume, 
and “ Children of the Ghetto” in three, by Mr. I. 
ZANGWILL, both of which will be published by Mr. 
HEINEMANN. “Children of the Ghetto” isa realistic 
story, dealing with all phases of realistic life in 
London, and is divided into two books, treating of 
the East-end Jewand of the West-end Jew respectively. 
An American edition will be published simultan- 
eously, and a copy will be presented by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America to each of its four 
thousand members as a Jewish New Year's gift. 





Mr. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD would have it under- 
stood that his “Story of Leicester Square” (KEN- 
NING), to appear shortly, is not, although priced one 
shilling, an Alhambra “shocker,” but a contribution 
to London history. Leicester Square is probably 
the most central and interesting spot in London, 
and Mr. HOLLINGSHEAD’S little work will comprise 
all the antiquarian details connected with it—“ all 
the antiquarian details of the past,’ as the pro- 
spectus puts it tautologically—and matter never be- 
fore systematically recorded concerning the present. 
The book will be illustrated by Faustin with fac- 
simile reproductions of rare engravings, water-colour 
sketches, etc. 


Mr. K. OGAWA, whose reputation as a photo- 
grapher is known to everyone in Japan, has re- 
produced by his photo-mechanical process the 
illustrations to “ Ayame-San” (ScotT), a Japanese 
romance of the present day. This is probably:the 
first book that has been illustrated with true half- 
tone “ photo-mechanical reproductions.” The book is 
bound in green-tinted boards with sedges and fans; 
the back is silk, hieroglyphically inscribed, and there 
are bows of silk cord on the covers. It is put up in 
a light wooden box, the lid of which is adorned with 
a river and sedges. 


Messrs. GEORGE Puitie & Son send us two in- 
teresting volumes of travel, an English edition by 
Mr. E. G. RAVENSTEIN, of Dr. E. DE BouRGODE LA 





Darpy’s “Paraguay,” and “Up the Niger,” by 
CapTAIN A. F. MOEKLER-FERRYMAN, being the 
narrative of MAJoR CLAUD MACDONALD’S mission 
up the Niger and Benue rivers, West Africa. 





Mrs. Ritcuie’s charming “ Records of Tennyson, 
Ruskin, and Browning” (MACMILLAN) is one of the 
best books of the week, and is being put through the 
mill of the dailies, There is abundance of grain 
in it. 


A CORRESPONDENT raises one or two interesting 
and important points in connection with the article, 
“ Research in Egypt,’ which appeared in a recent 
number of the SPEAKER. One essential difficulty, 
he says, is the lack of any permanent future for 
those who may take up digging in Egypt. Thus it 
appears that “In England there are but two official 
positions—both in the British Museum—for any 
Egyptologist; and these would be a bar to any 
serious work in Egypt. The bulk of the work is 
done by those who engage in it for love, often after 
filling other official duties of theday. In Egypt,” our 
correspondent continues, “England has wantonly 
thrown away the position, and agreed—by SIR 
EVELYN BARING—that every present and future post 
connected with antiquities shall be at the disposal of 
French officials, and that no Englishman shall ever be 
appointed! This, in face of the fact that England 
has had more workers in Egypt than all other 
nations put together, and found ten times as much 
money as all other nations for the work. The French 
literally could not find a single competent Frenchman 
to put in place of Gr&Bavut, and they had to resort 
to a Persian traveller and explorer to get a capable 
man.” In these circumstances, as may be imagined, “it 
ishard to getsuitable mentosacrificetheir futurestatus 
in life or their prospects of salaries. There is a prob- 
ability that two small endowments—about £100 each 
—may come into existence in England in the next 
year ; but these scarcely offer a sufficient future to en- 
courage a young man as his final prospect in life.” 
We can readily believe with our correspondent that 
“until the several official posts in Egypt are freely 
open to those who are most fit to occupy them, 
irrespective of nationality, we shall labour under 
a serious disadvantage in England.” Our corre- 
spondent concludes by advising “any young man 
who wants to make a living out of his work to go 
to France and become a French subject, so as to 
have some hopes of a position in Egyptology.” 
We commend this to the consideration of LorpD 
ROSEBERY. 


Our Copenhagen correspondent writes that 
KRISTOFER KRISTOFERSEN, the well-known Nor- 
wegian writer, died last week at Christiania from 
consumption, at the early age of forty-one. His first 
book appeared in the year 1885, but KRISTOFERSEN 
was a hard worker, and his production comprises 
about half a score of volumes, in addition to which 
he has done a considerable amount of journalistic 
work. He was an enthusiastic Nationalist, and 
throws in his last book,“ Paa Forpost,” much light 
upon recent political events in Norway and upon 
the personalities of her most prominent men. Like 
IBSEN’S and BJéRNSON’S, his books were published by 
GYLDENDAL, Copenhagen, and KRISTOFERSEN leaves 
many friends in the Danish capital. 





ALTHOUGH M. ROBERT DE BONNIERES published 
some verse a number of years ago, he is best known 
in Paris as a novelist and essayist. Now, however, 
his “Contes de la Reine” (OLLENDORF), a new 
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reputation of poet also. In this book he has tried 
to resuscitate the elegance and charm of the contewrs 
of the eighteenth century. It is all about the 
adventures of good and evil fairies, and of good 
hearts that loved good people and followed them 
into heaven. 


PROFESSOR GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON, whose 
death was announced on Wednesday afternoon, was 
one of the most eminent representatives still left of 
that English school of empirical psychologists which 
may broadly be taken to include HuME, HARTLEY, 
the MILLS, and BAIN. In 1866, when young and com- 
paratively unknown, he stood for the Professorship 
of Mental Philosophy at University College, against 
Dr. JAMES MARTINEAU, and was elected chiefly (we 
believe) by the influence of GroTE, the historian, 
who objected to his rival on the ground that a 
minister of religion, however broad his views, must 
necessarily be biassed as a teacher of philosophy. 
The contest excited much feeling, and PROFESSOR 
DE MORGAN even resigned his professorship in con- 
sequence of the result, holding that the College 
had virtually imposed a religious test and so ceased 
to be unsectarian. But no one can say that 
PROFESSOR CROOM ROBERTSON did not prove him- 
self one of the most eminent of an exceptionally 
distinguished professorial staff. His opus magnum, 
a book on Psychology, has never been published, 
owing to his ill-health. He wrote on Hoppsgs, and 
helped to edit Grotr’s remains. As a teacher he 
stood in the very first rank, and kindled a real 
enthusiasm in his pupils. Few men ever took more 
pains in explanation. Not only as a teacher, but 
as an examiner in the University of London, and, 
above all, as the editor of that most catholic review 
of philosophy and psychology, Mind, he exercised as 
much influence on philosophy in England as anyone 
in this generation. He, possessed a rare knowledge 
of the history of thought, and well represented the 
tendencies of a sound and scientific, perhaps rather 
prosaic, but peculiarly English, school of philosophy. 


BgEsIpES PROFESSOR CROOM ROBERTSON, the 
obituary this week has included the names of 
the DUKE oF SUTHERLAND; CARDINAL HOWARD; 
ARCHBISHOP IsIDOR, Metropolitan of St. Petersburg ; 
PROFESSOR VON IHERING, of Gébttingen, an eminent 
authority on Roman Law; HERR Emit BEHNKE, a 
well-known writer on the training of the voice; and 
Mr. WYBRANTS OLPHERT, the landlord of Falcarragh. 








HOW THE CHATEAU DE ST. CLOUD WAS 
BURNED. 





Paris, September 20th. 


HE removal of the ruins of the Palace of St. 
Cloud has once more revived the controversy 
regarding the mode of destruction of that beautiful 
summer residence of the French Court. A writer in 
Le Figaro recently attributed the burning of the 
chateau to the German invaders, who were described 
as spreading the fire all round (“qui promenérent le 
feu partout”’). A subsequent visitor to the spot, 
communicating his (or her) impressions to the same 
journal above the signature of “ Flirt,” records the 
“ discovery of calcined slabs, still quite impregnated 
with the odour of petroleum, under the ruins of the 
grand staircase.” The writer adds : “ This discovery, 
which it might have been well to certify officially, 
determines an historical point concerning which 
scrupulous persons still entertained slight doubts: 
it was the Germans who set fire to the Palace of St. 
Cloud.” 
On the day of the adjudication of the materials 
of the Palace, the 25th of July, I went to St. Cloud 





to make inquiries as to popular opinion on the sub- 
ject. The secretary of the Mairie, who had been a 
municipal officer during the wars, and resident in 
the town, assured me that the Germans had set the 
chateau on fire, “ applying torches with their own 
hands.” To my question, what might have been 
their object in so doing, the functionary replied— 

““ Some say it was because the declaration of war 
had been signed there, and others believe it to have 
been due to vengeance and desire of pillage. But we 
have a proof here at hand.” So saying, the secre- 
tary took me outside his room into the corridor, 
where is framed against the walla scrawl in char- 
coal, * Dieses Haus ist bis auf Weiteres zu schonen.— 
General-Major von Jacoby.” (This house is to be 
spared until further orders.—Major-General von 
Jacoby.) 

The date of this inscription, however, refuted the 
argument of the official, viz., January 20th, 1871, 
whereas the Palace was burned down in the middle 
of October, 1870. Major-General von Jacoby’s order 
referred to the burning of the town of St. Cloud, 
which had been commanded by General Moltke,on the 
night of the last great sortie of the French, January 
19th, in order to prevent a renewal of their attack 
from the cellars of houses, and other secure points, 
against the German outposts. 

In company of a correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, Mr. Julian Kune, I went over the park and 
palace of St. Cloud about a fortnight before the 
destruction of the latter. The construction of 
trenches was going on, which the French were doing 
their best to put a stop to by a vigorous, sustained 
artillery fire from Mont Valérien and fusillade from 
the village of Boulogne across the Seine. Captain 
Masuch, of the 46th infantry regiment, did the 
honours of the place for us. 

Despite the fact that he had been roused from a 
deep sleep by our appearance, the gallant Haupt- 
mann, after inspecting our credentials and remarking 
“The Americans are our friends,” proceeded with us 
up the steps of the palace, adding, with a smile, this 
might be etwas peinlich—* rather trying”—as the 
French were firing at every uniform they saw, and 
only a short time previously had shivered a sentry’s 
bayonet when the soldier was presenting arms. 

Going through the apartments we were cautioned 
against staying to admire the view from the windows 
facing Paris, as shots had been fired against the 
shutters from the besieged. The régisseur of the 
palace, who was occupying a portion of the building, 
made us a present of an invitation card for the last 
dinner party issued in the name of I'Impératrice- 
Régente; and pointed out the table in the Council 
Chamber where the declaration of war had been 
signed. 

Bundles of charpie were lying in the Empress’s 
boudoir, made, we were told, by the Sovereign’s hands. 
The library of 15,000 volumes contained the whole 
of the Napoleon correspondence, and in the private 
rooms of the Emperor were two beautiful busts of 
the founder of the dynasty. In the hall, at the 
foot of the great staircase, was a painting of the 
Queen and Prince Albert receiving the Emperor and 
Empress in the year 1855. There were also portraits 
of the Prince of Wales and Princess Royal as 
children. 

The particulars of the destruction of the chateau 
were related to me shortly after the event by an 
English eye-witness, Dr. Scoffern, who was acting as 
correspondent of a New York newspaper. This 
gentleman had received free quarters with the officers 
of the second company of the5th Jager battalion from 
Silesia, commanded by Captain von Strantz. The 
doctor, who was able to render medical assistance to 
his hosts, remained with them all through the siege. 
The following was his version of the destruction, of 
the palace :—“ We were just sitting down to a frugal 
meal of potatoes and champagne, on the 13th October, 
when a more than usually loud report was heard. 
Immediately afterwardsasoldier appeared presenting 
arms and announcing that the building was on fire, 
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It turned out that a shell had come through the roof 
and burst in the Emperor’s bed. The officers at once 
proceeded to the work of extinguishing the flames, 
but in that particularly dry season, when water 
Was scarce, it was impossible to save the historic 
pile ; the utmost that could be done was to secure as 
many of the treasures as possible at the risk of the 
soldiers’ lives.” 

Dr. Scoffern told me that the officers presented 
him with many objects of value, explaining that 
they were forbidden from appropriating anything 
themselves. He gave me a bell-rope and combined 
walking-stick telescope as a souvenir ; but, unfortu- 
nately, these articles were taken from me on my 
return to England. 

The above is, I am convinced, an authentic account 
of the way St. Cloud came to be laid in ruins; and it 
is in substance confirmed by a rectification in Le 
Figaro from a German “ amie de la France.” : 








A NIGHT IN THE BUSH. 





E had only been married a few weeks when 

my husband received instructions from the 
firm in Sydney to proceed at once to Kimberley and 
superintend the erection of some new machinery. 
As we were without friends in Perth, I persuaded 
him to let me go too; “roughing it” in the far 
North with Dick seemed better to me than the 
luxuries of the “ Governor Broome” alone. 

We sailed from Fremantle in the Albany, and 
until we got to Derby all went merry as a 
marriage bell, but there our troubles began. First 
and chief amongst them was the difficulty in obtain- 
ing horses for the long journey to the diggings; 
those we had to take at last were anything but fit 
to travel nearly three hundred and fifty miles. The 
first day all went fairly well, but towards the 
evening of the second the packhorse went lame, and 
to make matters worse, the country did not look a 
bit like what it ought to look from the minute 
description of every turn that had been given us in 
Derby. 

“When we get to the foot of this hill we must 
camp,’ Dick said, as the horses stumbled wearily 
down the zigzag path. “I almost wish now I had 
left you in Derby, dear.” 

“T am glad you never thought of such a thing,” I 
answered valiantly. ‘“ Nothing short of iron bars 
would have kept me there.” 

Night had come when we got down to the level 
country. The rising moon threw gruesome shadows 
amongst the gnarled jarralo trees, and here and 
there from amongst the ghostly “blackboys” a 
startled kangaroo would bound away for dear life. 
Dick laid his hand on my bridle. 

“Pull up, Meg. It’s no use going any further.” 

Just then a dingo’s voice arose in plaintive 
lamentation, baying the full moon. I did not like it 
atall. “ Don’t you think, dear, if we push on——” I 
began, but my husband spoke again. 

“The fact is, dear, I’m afraid we took the wrong 
turn somewhere. It’s very evident this is not the 
way to Kimberley. You see the track we've been 
following has quite disappeared.” 

“ What shall we do, Dick?” I asked, with all the 
courage I could muster. 

“ Hobble the horses and camp here to-night.: To- 
morrow we can go back to Baker’s and try to 
exchange that crippled moke for a better one. 
yn be frightened, Meg. It’s only for one night, 

ear.” 

“Ob, I shall enjoy it,” I said, with a little gulp. 
“Tt will be an adventure to relate to the girls when 
we write. We can have a roaring fire, and—you 
must teach me to make dampers and Johnny cakes 
and things.” 

I thought Dick looked at me curiously. “ What 
a@ ravenous wife I have married!” said he. “ Don’t 
you think we are both too tired for damper making 





to-night? Let us have some biscuits, and then you 
can lie down on my coat and be comfortable.” 

“But we must have a fire, Dick. I should like 
some tea.” 

“Tm afraid, dear,” my husband said uneasily, 
“that my matches are damp.” 

“Damp? Nonsense! You lit your pipe ten 
minutes ago.” 

“My dear little woman, so I did. In fact I find 
it’s alight now ; but still, I think we are best without 
a fire.” 

Then I understood. 

“Oh, now I know! You mean—blacks!” 

He put his arms round me. “ There might not be 
any within twenty miles, my Meg, but still, it’s best 
to be on the safe side.” 

I thought so, too, and soon we were seated com- 
fortably by the trunk of a fallen tree, eating biscuits 
and speaking very low. Presently I felt my husband 
give a great start. I looked all round, and saw coming 
towards us a woman, bareheaded and white-faced in 
the light of the moon. I could find no voice to 
shriek, but I clung to Dick, whose arm showed the 
marks of my fingers for many a day. I never had 
thought much about ghosts, but could a living woman 
walk about that lonely place at night? The stranger 
came quite close and spoke ; she was not a ghost. 

“You have lost your way, I think,” said she. “I 
suppose you are going to Kimberley ?” 

Dick explained our difficulties. 

“Yes, I know where you left the right track,” 
said she. “It was about five miles back.” Then she 
looked closely at me. “ You do not look like one ac- 
customed to camping out. My house is close by, and 
you are welcome to its shelter if you care to have it.” 
I still felt a little afraid, but my husband answered 
for me. 

“It is very kind of you indeed, and we are most 
fortunate in having met you. If it does not put you 
out too much we shall be very glad to come with you.” 

Everything comes to Dick as a matter of course. 
If the gods bestow gifts he accepts them with a 
“thank you kindly” as his due, and if they withhold 
them he is perfectly resigned. He did not seem to 
think it the strangest thing in the world that we 
should be receiving hospitality from a woman who 
had evidently “seen better days,’ but was now 
living utterly alone in the dangerous wilds of 
Western Australia. Dick talked away easily about 
things in general, as was his wont, even though it 
was evident that our hostess knew nothing and cared 
less for what was going on in the world. 

“ Would it be possible for us to cut through the 
bush and meet the right track to-morrow without 
going back ?” Dick asked. 

“T think not; the country between here and the 
Kimberley road is very broken and rough, and 
the road itself is very badly defined. If you did 
chance to hit it you would probably cross it and get 
lost on the other side.” 

“ And is the country quite uninhabited ?” I asked ; 
“there must be a township or settlers close, 
surely ?” 

“Neither township nor human habitation within 
fifteen miles.” 

“ But how can you live here all alone, and how 
do you manage when you want things?” I asked 
impulsively. 

“T live here because I could not live anywhere else,” 
she answered slowly, “ and I grow nearly everything 
I want. Sometimes I have to go to Derby for provi- 
sions ; I was there nearly a year ago, and some time 
before that I went to Kimberley, and from that to 
Wyndham ; but I hope I shall not have to go any 
more.” 

“You must have wonderful courage! Are you 
not afraid of the blacks? We were afraid to light 
a fire out there lest any of them should see it. Are 
there none about here ?” 

The white face of the woman seemed to grow 
whiter, and her black eyes gleamed strangely. 
*“ They will never come near here again,” said she, 
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“ Were they bad once ?” 

“Yes, long ago. Ten years ago there was a 
murder done here—a horrible murder.” She pressed 
both hands on her breast, then to her head and 
throat, as if the words were choking her. “ Oh,a 
horrible, horrible murder,” she repeated. She went 
and opened the window and looked out. “Come 
here; I will show vou something.” She caught my 
arm and pointed to a big tree with bare, straggling 
branches. “Do you see that tree—do you see the 
limb that stands out farther than the rest? Three 
of the murderers were caught and hanged from that 
in the sight of the whole tribe, and for weeks I used 
to stand here and watch those dead bodies swaying 
in the wind——”’ 

“Oh, hush! I cannot bear it—it is too dreadful.” 
She did not seem to hear me, but went on: “ Until 
at last they fell and whitened on the ground; but I 
still go out when the moon is shining to look at 
those bleached bones—I was there to-night!” I 
drew back in terror—that steady, slow voice was 
really more horrible than the ravings of a maniac. 

Just then Dick, who had been smoking outside, 
came into the room. “ Are you admiring the beauties 
of a Northern night ?” he asked me, and then, turning 
to our hostess, said with a laugh— 

“My new-made wife failed to appreciate it when 
we were sitting out by that log. It was very lucky 
for us that we camped so near, and that you have 
been kind enough to take us in.” 

“Now, Dick, you KNow I did not grumble! 
Though, of course, this is much nicer.” 

* New-made wife,” the stranger repeated slowly. 
“Then, of course, you would not grumble—you would 
even find a certain amount of poetry in being bushed. 
Five years hence a similar adventure would fill you 
with impatience.” 

I looked at the worn, white face with its crown 
of grey hair, at the toil-stained hands, and saw a 
thin gold ring on the wedding finger. 

“But you are not a new-made wife, and yet you 
are full of patience in this wilderness?” 

“T patient ?—J?” And then for the first time I 
saw her smile, but it was a smile that made my eyes 
feel dim with tears. 


Dick was soon stretched on a coloured blanket 
in front of the fire sleeping audibly. I was to share 
the only bed with its owner. I would have much 
preferred a “shake-down,” as Dick calls it, but I 
could not say so without seeming rude. The bed 
was at one end of the only room. A narrow curtain 
was stretched across to form a screen. I went to 
bed, but could not sleep. Through the narrow 
space where the curtain failed to meet the outer 
wall I watched our strange hostess as she washed 
the supper things, moving noiselessly over the floor 
as she put them away. When that was done she came 
and stood beside my bed for a moment; I breathed 
regularly, and she thought I slept. She took an old 
grey shawl from where it hung on a nail at the foot 
of the bed, and, throwing it over her shoulders, she 
glanced once at my sleeping husband and passed 
out. 

Fragments of my old nurse’s favourite tale of 
horror rushed into my mind. .. . “It happened toa 
friend of my father’s once when he was lost on 
the moor. . . . An’ the woman at the house where he 
came to gave him his supper and showed him his 
bed. . . . But the friend of my father’s didn’t go 
to schleep, praise be! he watched the woman out of his 
one eye, an’ followed her when she went out of the 
house and met three men. ... The friend of my 
father’s heard her say to the men, ‘It’s all safe now, 
he’s ashleep!’” and so on. The three men were 
robbers, of course. . . . Impelled by a strange fear 
that I will not attempt to explain, I slipped out of 
bed, threw on my short riding-skirt, and followed. 
I knew it was useless to think of waking Dick. He 
would have said, “ Daughter of Eve, lie down, and 
let the poor woman alone.” He would have made me 
do it, too, and I did so want to know where she 





was going. And so I crept past Dick, and followed. 
Quickly she sped down a narrow well-worn path 
running from the back of the house, and just as 
quickly, at a safe distance, I followed, bobbing under 
drooping blackboys, hurrying over every moonlit 
patch, and dodging from shadow to shadow. Soon 
she paused in a little open space—she had not come 
out to meet three men, but to visit a long, green 
grave. 

From behind a tree I watched her as she knelt 
down and put her lips to the dew-laden grass. “I 
am late, my love,” she murmured, “late, but I could 
not come before.” ‘Then she stretched her arms 
round the mound and sobbed. “She said I was 
patient. Oh, my own, my own! you know she was 
wrong. I am sick and worn out with waiting day 
after day, and year after year, and no one will help 
me to die! Call me or come for me, darling—I have 
waited so long!” 

Like a thief, ashamed, I turned and crept away. 


N. V. PHILPOTT. 
Jarrahdale, Perth, W.A. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——-6 oe 


REAL LICENSING REFORM. 


Srr,—In common with all other temperance reformers I have 
been deeply interested in the correspondence and leaders which 
have appeared in THE SPEAKER the last three weeks. May 
I add a few words ? 

The gravamen of your articles are contained in a sentence 
quoted from a paragraph in yesterday’s SPEAKER :— 

‘‘ Tf the United Kingdom Alliance and its friends had been moved by 
a different spirit twenty years ago, we should have seen half the evils of 
the drink trade removed by now. But so long as the most ardent friends 
of temperance are either actively or passively opposed to reform, and bent 
upon the annihilation and extinction of the liquor traffic and upon 
nothing else, what hope can there be for any real or reasonable amend- 
ment of the existing state of things?” 

You practically thrust upon the United Kingdom Alliance 
and the “ ardent friends of temperance ” the sole duty of coping 
with the evils of the liquor traffic, for which they are not 
responsible. We claim no such monopoly. If a great evil 
exists in the body politic, the duty of getting rid of that evil 
rests upon every good citizen, and primarily upon those citizens 
whose habits of life produce the evil. From a temperance point 
of view the people of Britain may be divided into three classes, 
teetotallers, a Bs drinkers,and drunkards. Public-houses do 
not, exist for us teetotallers, nor do they exist for drunkards—on 
that the laws are clear enough—they exist solely for the moderate 
drinkers, and the entire weight of responsibility for dealing with 
the evils produced by the public-house must rest upon their backs. 

The entire question of licensing reform may be summed up 
in a single sentence—How may moderate drinkers obtain a 
reasonable supply of liquor without demoralising the community ? 
Is the question solved by the existing condition of things? No 
sane man thinks so. Then let the moderate drinkers come along 
with their remedy. Where is it? What Bill have they before 
Parliament? We teetotallers may be, as you say, “in pursuit of 
a Utopian phantom,” but where is the sound, solid, substantial, 
practical remedy on the part of that section of society for whom 
alone the public-house exists? It is occasionally trotted out in 
the large gouseberry season, but we never hear of it any other 
time; and a Liberal Cabinet of moderate drinkers can think of 
nothing better than joining in the wild dance after the “ Utopian” 
Will-o’-the- Wisps. 

What has the United Kingdom Alliance and its friends 
accomplished during the twenty “wasted” years? We have 
built up a solid mass of citizens—probably seven millions, old 
and young—who never touch a drop of intoxicating liquors, who 
are not affected, except in their sympathies and patriotism, by 
the evils of the liquor traffic. Has it ever oceurred to you what 
it would !mean to add these seven millions to the ranks of 
drinkers? It would add 20 per cent. to the drunkenness, crime, 
poverty, madness, disease, and premature death of the com- 
munity. We have saved that! During these twenty years we 
have acquired slowly but surely such an effect upon the minds 
of Liberal statesmen that Sir George Trevelyan, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Mr. John Morley have presided at the annual 
meetings of ‘The United Kingdom Alliance for the Total and 
Immediate Suppression of the Liquor Traffic” (its full title) ; 
and the present Government, with Mr. Gladstone at its head, 
stand pledged to the uttermost to give effect to the measure by 
which it is proposed to secure this object. 

Is it not rather late in the day for THe SPEAKER, which 
claims, and with justice, to be the organ of intellectual Liberal 
thought, to ask temperance reformers to drop this substance for 
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some indistinct and wavy reflection in the pond of licensing 
reform? We are not such fools. 

With regard to your second contention, that we are “actively 
or passively opposed to reform,” I flatly deny it. Can you point 
out a single measure during the last twenty years that has been 
calculated, directly or remotely, to reduce drinking facilities 
that has been either “actively or passively ” opposed by the 
Temperance party? Can you, indeed, point to any practical 

roposal for grappling with the evil of drunkenness that has 
co brought forward by anyone save a temperance fanatic since 
Bruce’s Bill was dropped by a Liberal Government that hadn’t 
the pluck to fight it through ? You will hardly quote the recent 
proposals of the late Government. 

f the present Government choose to take up licensing reform, 
we will help them with all our power in every proposal to curtail 
the evil influences of the liquor trade, provided they do not ask 
us to abandon the one great principle for which we have fought 
just on the edge of final victory. 

The compensation difficulty is in a nutshell, The late Govern- 
ment proposed to hand over the duty of granting and renewing 
public-house licences from the magistrates to County and Town 
Councils. Had they proposed to hand these powers over intact 
their measure would now have been on the statute-book. The 
magistrates have the power (settled finally by Sharp v. Wake- 
field) to refuse licences at their absolute discretion without 
compensation. Neither the Temperance party nor the Liberal 
party can ever consent to these powers being lessened or 
weakened because they are transferred from irresponsible to 
responsible authority. 

Apart from the compensation clauses of the “possible and 
effective measure of reform” advocated by you on September 3rd, 
there is nothing in your proposal that would meet with factious 
opposition from the Temperance party. We could, and would, 
hg it in Committee, and would gladly vote for its second 
reading. 

There appears to be a general inelination on the part of 
certain leaders of Liberal opinion—yourself among the number 
—to gird at temperance reformers as impracticable and fanatic, 
and even to blame us for losing some seats to the Liberal party 
at the recent election. Ido not see much use in that. If seats 
have been lost through Liberal candidates accepting the New- 
castle Programme in its entirety, the special supporters of items 
of that programme are not to be blamed. 

There is nothing unpractical or impracticable in the Temper- 
ance party within or without Parliament. We know what we 
want: we mean to get it; and Mr. Gladstone has included what 
we want in the Neweastle Programme. Those of us who are his 
supporters—and that means 95 per cent. of the whole—have no 
intention whatever of embarrassing his Government in their 
task of passing a Home Rule Bill through the House of 
Commons; but that once accomplished, we will take no second 
place. We will not enter upon even the consideration of pro- 
_ traversing the principles for which we have fought so 
ong and so successfully. Our position is simple. We demand 
that no licensing authority, however constituted, shall have 
power to thrust upon any community any liquor shop against 
the wishes of the ratepayers of that community, and that they 
shall be prevented doing so by means of direct veto exercised 
by those ratepayers. Side by side with this we will gladly 
— any proposals that tend to restrict and limit the liquor 
traffic in any community not exercising that veto. 

If the desanien raised by you makes this perfectly clear it 
will have served a good enough purpose. If it has the further 
effect of bringing out some wha from moderate consumers of 
liquor by which they can get their liquor without the inevitable 
demoralisation of society, no one will welcome it more heartily 
or help it more manfully than—Yours faithfully, 


33, North Side, Clapham Common, S.W., W. S. Carne. 
September 18th, 1892. 





Siz,— Will you permit me to make one or two observations 
as a rejoinder to your second article, in which you not unkindly 
criticise portions of my letter? You say, ‘ Let us suppose that 
Newcastle had voted the required majority of two-thirds in favour 
of absolute prohibition,” and you proceed to enlarge upon the 
danger and the turmoil which such a wholesale change would in- 
volve. But I know of no proposal that would make so sudden 
and so complete a revolution in the least degree likely. If, you 
refer to “The Direct Veto Bill (England),” you will find that 
“the districts referred to shall be wards in towns, and polling 
districts in counties.” The machinery to provide for this is 
clearly stated inthe bill. No such sweeping and violent changes 
as you seem to dread would take place. Wards desiring to take 
the initiative would demand a poll, and should the needful 
majority vote No Licence the licences in that ward would lapse; 
lapse at the close of the licensing year as proposed in this bill, 
or, as you prefer, lapse in two or in three years. The process 
would be perfectly natural and simple, and everybody would 
understand it. It is merely giving the inhabitants of a locality 
a power to express and give legal force to an opinion which the 
magistrates are now supposed to interpret, but which, in the 
judgment of Sir Wilf id Lawson and his friends, they so per- 





sistently misinterpret. If it proved successful, if the inhabit- 
ants of the ward were happy in being rid of a nuisance, other 
wards would speedily follow suit. 

Meanwhile, the owners of drinkshops would be marvellously 
on their good behaviour, and in this respect alone the whole 
town would reap a reflected benefit from the prohibition ward. 
A policy more reasonable, a proposal more in harmony with 
common sense and with the natural development of local self- 
government, I cannot conceive. 

When you say, ‘“‘ We know that the prohibitionists insist that 
when once the veto has been voted the vote ought to be 
irrevocable,” I am totally at a loss to guess how you have 
acquired such a conviction. I have read all the resolutions 
passed and most of the speeches made at the annual meetings of 
the United Kingdom ‘Alhiance at Manchester since the founda- 
tion of that society, and I say without hesitation that pro- 
hibitionists make no such demand. 

In confirmation of this I again quote from “The Direct 
Veto Bill” for England, and may remark that similar provisions 
are to be found in the Liquor Traffic Local Veto Bills for both 
Scotland and Wales. The English bill provides, “and from the 
expiration of such licences it shall not be lawful for the licensing 
authority to grant or renew any licence for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor in that district during the ensuing five years.” 
The promoters of the Bill, therefore, themselves offer the 
licence party a reasonable opportunity for a reconsideration of 
the verdict. But not only are the provisions of this bill just, 
they are generous ; they provide that if the majority at the poll 
favour licence, the no-licence party shall not have power to 
demand another poll for three years. 

It is searcely needful to point out that such details are 
subject to alteration in committee; they do not affect the 
principle of the Bill; but surely it is unfair to charge 
prohibitionists with demands which they expressly repudiate, 
and with desires which they never entertained. 

Taking your articles as a whole, however, I gather that you 
do not look on the temperance party as such bad fellows after 
all, and I hope that before long we shall be able, as Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson says, to “ harmonise matters very pleasantly.”—Y ours, 
ete., EDMUND PROCTER. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, September 11th, 1892. 





S1r,—It will no doubt be interesting to you to know that a 
Bill providing for a reform of the licensing laws upon the lines 
you po santemein, bee been in existence for some time, and would have 
been introduced into Parliament last Session had it been possible 
to obtain for it the consideration the importance of the question 
demands. It has been drafted under the direction of a com- 
mittee of which the Bishop of Manchester and the Archbishop 
of Westminster are two of the most active members, and we 
confidently hope that it will be brought before the notice of the 
House of Commons as soon as it meets. 

The principal clauses of the Bill are these :—1l. The ays 
Councils are constituted the licensing authorities, and they shall 
divide the districts over which they have jurisdiction into licens- 
ing areas—say, wards in towns and parishes in country districts. 
2. Existing licences continue in force for five years, subject to 
the observance of the conditions upon which they have been 
granted, when they shall all determine. 3. The licensing 
authority shall, at the expiration of the five years, offer new 
licences for public tender at the rate of one per 1,000 of the 
population. 4. But if the ratepayers of any district, by a 
three-fourths majority at a poll taken for the purpose, vote 

inst the existence of licensed houses in their midst, none 
shall exist. 5. Licences may be granted, in excess of the pro- 

rtion referred to in clause 3, to bond fide hotels and eating- 

ouses, 6. It is 25 y that clubs should be registered on the 

system recommended in the Bill introduced by Lord Randolph 
Churchill. 

You suggest that the licensing authority should purchase 
licences proposed to be relinquished before the expiration of the 
time limit; but it would scarcely be necessary or advisable to 
do this, because the owners of public-house property would 
immediately after the passing of such a Bill begin the process of 
extinction. It would not answer their purpose to have the 
majority of their houses empty at the termination of the five 
years. It is possible that an alteration may be made in the Bill 
as regards the constitution of the licensing authority and the 
proportion of licences to population in country districts. It 
would probably be better to suggest that the licensing authority 
should consist of the present licensing committees of the magis- 
trates with the addition of elected representatives of the rate- 

yers; and the objection which is rightly felt to any increase 
in the number of popular elections might be got over by having 
these representatives elected at the same time, and by the same 
machinery, as the County Councils. One licence to every 1,000 
of the population in suburban districts may be considered in- 
sufficient by men of moderate views ; but it might be proposed 
that in parishes containing fewer than 2,000 inhabitants there 
should be, at the discretion of the licensing authority, one licence 
for, say, every 600 of the population. 

May I venture to say that I think you have done good 
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service by drawing attention to the utterly impracticable pro- 
sals of the United Kingdom Alliance. For forty years it has 
en advocating the “total and immediate suppression of the 
liquor traffic,” and has persistently shut its eyes to the fact that 
the English people drink intoxicating liquors to the amount of 
140 millions a year because they like them, and that it is, there- 
fore, impossible to suppose that they would vote for a law which 
would put it out of their power to gratify this liking. —Yours, etc., 
Manchester. WILiiaAm O’ Hanon. 


FAITH AND BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


S1r,—In your interesting review of Mr. Huxley’s “ Religious 
Musings” the question is raised of the relation of faith to 
scientific demonstration. What is faith? Most of us go through 
life without endeavouring to furnish our minds with a clear con- 
ception, much less a definition, of it. ‘‘ How do you define faith, 
Mr. X.?” was the question once put by Mark Pattison to an 
undergraduate at a college lecture. The natural, and probably 
desired, reply came with glib satisfaction—“ ‘Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.’ ” 
“The very worst definition you could have given, Mr. X.,” was 
the cruel but just comment. Pattison had asked for a definition ; 
he wished also, I dare say, to distinguish between faith and hope. 
What, then, was his own. definition? I have always thought it 
as helpful as it is portable—*“ Faith is Belief in the unproved.” 

Further on in your review you refer to the now (let us hope) 
abandoned attempts to construct a scientific cosmogony out of 
the first chapter of Genesis. Anyone who desires to see how 
this particular question can be handled by a writer who is at 
the same time a Christian clergyman and a master of Biblical 
criticism, should read an article by Dr. S. R. Driver in the 
Expositor for, 1 think, 1887. I am writing at a distance from 
books, and am not sure of the exact reference. 

The truth is, that in all questions relating to Biblical criticism 
we have for generations and centuries been spellbound by the 
unexamined and unverified ipse dixits of Rabbis, Jewish and 
Christian, whose me!iods, and materials, and knowledge of the 
original and kindred languages were necessarily very inferior 
to those of the present day. Bacon’s magnificent aphorism, 
Antiquitas seculi iuventus mundi, is as true of this as of any 
other department of human life and thought. The result is that 
we have had till recently no criticism of the Bible in the sense 
in which the term is applied to other literatures. Even if 
modern criticism has achieved no other positive result, it has at 
least established this fundamental and fruitful principle—that 
our views of the nature and contents of the Bible must be based 
on their internal evidence alone. What do the several books 
themselves tell us respecting their structure, their possible dates 
and authorship, the nature of revelation—that is, the eommunica- 
tion of Divine truth to the human understanding? The books 
themselves are the only source from which such knowledge can 
ever be obtained. That Christian must indeed be of little faith 
who fears the most searching inquiry which takes this principle 
for its starting-point.—I am, Sir, obediently yours, 


Spring Bank, Taynuilt, N.B. F. E. THompson. 





IRISH FICTION. 


S1r,—There is an omission in “ K. T.’s” “ Causerio ” of this 
week on Irish writers which will be a surprise to anyone who knows 
anything about the foremost modern Irish writers. Probably 
few people have either read the writings of, or even heard the 
name of Mrs. Sigerson, whereas the novels of Miss Hannah 
ry me particularly ‘‘ Through Troubled Waters” and “ Prince 
of the Glades,” have not only won high praise from English 
reviewers, but are considered by Irishmen admirably faithful, if 
not altogether complimentary, representations of modern Irish 
life, manners, and politics.—1 enclose my card, and remain, Sir, 
yours faithfully, FHL 

September 18th. eet Ts 








THE CITY IN MOONLIGHT. 





|} aan city in the moonlight dreaming, 
How changed and lovely is your face ! 
Where is the sordid, busy scheming 
That filled all day the market-place ? 


Was it but fancy that a rabble 

Of money-changers bought and sold, 
Filling with sacrilegious babble 

This temple-court of solemn gold ? 


Ah no, poor captive slave of Croesus, 
His bondmaid all the toiling day, 
You, like some hunted child of Jesus, 

Steal out beneath the moon to pray. 


RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, September 23rd, 1892. 

O what different issues two men will work the 
same notion! Imagine this world to be a flat 
board accurately parcelled out into squares and you 
have the basis at once of “ Alice through the Looking- 
Glass” and of “ Les Rougon-Macquart.” But for the 
mere fluke that the Englishman happened to be 
whimsical and the Frenchman profoundly serious 
(and the chances were perhaps against this), we 
might have had the Rougon-Macquart family through 
the looking-glass, and a natural and social history of 
Alice in parterres of existence labelled Drink, War, 
Money, etc. As it is, in drawing up any comparison 
of these two writers we should remember that Mr. 
Carroll saw the world in sections because he chose, 

M. Zola because he could not help it. 





If life were a museum, and a well arranged 
museum, M. Zola would stand a reasonable chance 
of being a Balzac. But I invite the reader who has 
just laid down “La Débacle” to pick up “ Eugénie 
Grandet” again and say if that little Dutch picture 
has not more sense of life, even of the storm and 
stir and big furies of life, than the detonating 
“Débacle.” The older genius 

«Saw life steadily and saw it whole 
—No matter how small the tale, he draws no thick 
curtain around it; it stands in the midst of a real 
world, set in the white and composite light of day. 
M. Zola sees life in sections and by one or another 
of those colours into which daylight can be decom- 
posed by the prism. He is like a man standing at 
the wings with a limelight apparatus. The rays 
fall now here, now there, upon the stage; are 
luridly red or vividly green; but neither mix 
nor pervade. 


” 





I am aware that the tone of the above paragraph 
is pontifical and its substance a trifle obvious, and 
am eager to apologise for both. Speaking as an im- 
pressionist, I can only say that “La Débacle” bores 
me. Asked the reason, I must answer “ M. Zola’s grip 
of his subject.” It is usual to praise M. Zola’s grip 
of his subject. To my mind M. Zola grips his subject 
so_hard and wrestles with it so passionately that 
he has neither hand nor eye left for the world 
that surrounds his subject. Each of his later books 
has the exclusiveness of a dream; its subject—be 
it drink or war or money—possesses the reader as a 
nightmare possesses the dreamer. For the time this 
place of wide prospect, the world, puts up its 
shutters, and life becomes all drink, all war, all 
money; and M. Zola, an adaptable Bacchanal, sur- 
renders his brain to the intoxication of his latest 
theme. He will drench himself with ecclesiology, or 
veterinary surgery, or railway technicalities—every- 
thing by turns and everything long; but, like the 
gentleman in the comic opera, he “ never mixes.” Of 
late he almost ceased to add even a dash of human 
interest. 





Mr. George Moore, reviewing “ La Débacle” in the 
Fortnightly last month, laments this. He reminds us 
of the splendid opportunity M. Zola has flung away 
in his latest work. “Jean and Maurice,” says Mr. 
Moore, “ have fought side by side; they have alter- 
nately saved each other’s lives ; war has united them 
in a bond of inseparable friendship; they have grasped 
each other’s hands, and looked in each other’s eyes, 
overpowered with a love that exceeds the love that 
woman ever gave to man; now they are ranged on 
different sides, armed one against the other. The 
idea is a fine one, and itis to be deeply regretted that 
M. Zola did not throw history to the winds and 
develop the beautiful human story of the division of 
friends in civil war. Never would history have 
tempted Balzac away from the human passion of 
such a subject....” But it is just tidelity to 
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the human interest of every subject that gives the 
novelist his rank, that makes—to take another 
instance—a page or two of Balzac, when Balzac is 
dealing with money, of more value than the whole of 
“Ll Argent.” 





Of Burke it has been said by a critic with whom 
it is a pleasure for once in a way to agree, that he 
knew how the whole world lived. 

«Tt was Burke’s peculiarity and his glory to apply the imagination 
of a poet of the first order to the facts and business of life. . . . 
Burke’s imagination led him to look over the whole land: the legislator 
devising new laws, the judge expounding and enforcing old ones, the 
merchant despatching all his goods and extending his credit, the 
banker advancing the money of his customers upon the credit of the 
merchant, the frugal man slowly accumulating the store which is tosup- 
port him in old age, the ancient institutions of Church and University 
with their seemly provisions for sound learning and true religion, the 
parson in his pulpit, the poet pondering his rhymes, the farmer eyeing 
his crops, the painter covering his canvases, the player educating the 
feelings. Burke saw all this with the fancy of a poet, and dwelt on 
it with the eye of a lover.” 


Now all this, which is true of Burke, is true of the 
very first literary artists—of Shakespeare and Balzac. 
All this, and more—for they not only see all this 
immense activity of life, but the emotions that 
animate each of the infinitesimal actors. 





Suppose them to treat of commerce: they see not 
only the goods and money changing hands, but the 
ambitions, dangers, fears, delights, the fierce adven- 
tures by desert and seas, the slow toil at home, upon 
which the foundations of commerce are set. Like the 
Gods, 

“ They see the ferry 
On the broad, clay-laden 
Lone Chorasmian stream ;—thereon, 
With snort and strain, 
Two horses, strongly swimming, tow 
The ferry-boat, with woven ropes 
To either bow 
Firm-harness’d by the mane ; a chief, 
With shout and shaken spear, 
Stands at the prow, and guides them ; but astern 
The cowering merchants, in long robes, 
Sit pale beside their wealth, 


Like the Gods, they see all this; but, unlike the 
Gods, they must feel also :— 


** They see the merchants 
On the Oxus stream ;—dut care 
Must visit first them too, and make them pale. 
Whether, through whirling sand, 
A cloud of desert robber-horse have burst 
Upon their caravan ; or greedy kings, 
In the wall’d cities the way passes through, 
Crush’d them with tolls; or fever-airs, 
On some great river's marge, 
Mown them down, far from home.” 





Mr. Moore speaks of M. Zola’s vast imagination. 
It is vast in the sense that it sees one thing at a time, 
and sees it a thousand times as big as it appears to 
most men. But can the imagination that sees a 
whole world under the influence of one particular 
fury be compared with that which surveys this 
planet and sees its inhabitants busy with a million 
diverse occupations? Drink, Money, War—these 
may be usefully personified as malignant or bene- 
ficent angels, for pulpit purposes. But the employ- 
ment of these terrific spirits in the harrying of the 
Rougon-Macquart family recalls the famous an- 
nouncement that 

“The Death-Angel smote Alexander McGlue.” 


A. T. Q. €. 








REVIEWS. 


‘THE VERNEY MEMOIRS. 


Memorrs or THE !VERNEY FamILy puRING THE Crvi, Wan. By 
Lady Parthenope Verney. In two vols. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


re Verney papers preserved at Claydon House 
have long been familiar to historical students 
through the industry of Mr. Bruce, who compiled 








from them two of the best known of the Camden 
Society’s volumes. But Mr. Bruce by no means 


exhausted the interest of this large collection of 


letters and papers, and his work was continued by 
Lady Parthenope and Mrs. Verney, whose unceasing 
toil, carried on for over forty years, has now been 
made manifest by the publication of the “ Memoirs 
of the Verney Family.” The book deals principally 
with the history of the family during the reign of 
Charles I.; but the chapters on Claydon, on the 
domestic life of the country gentry of the time, 
and on the earlier history of the Verneys—from the 
days of Sir Ralph, Lord Mayor of London in the 
reign of Edward IV., to the time of Sir Francis, who, 
though living in the peaceful age of James I., seems 
to have retained much of the lawlessness of the 
Elizabethan seamen—are full of interest. Sir Francis 
makes an interesting figure. After having ruined his 
property by selling what lands he could, and en- 
cumbering the remainder with heavy debts, he 
“turned Turk,” and took service in Morocco; he 
became a pirate under the Dey of Algiers, and no 
doubt took an active part in “ spoiling the Spaniards,” 
and perhaps the English also. At last he was met 
in 1615, and charitably buried, by William Lithgow, 
who was dressed no doubt in the same Turkish suit 
which he wore when his “effigy” was engraved to 
serve as frontispiece to the “ perfect mirror” of his 
adventures. It is to be regretted that in this in- 
stance Lithgow’s mirror showed but an imperfect 
picture of Sir Francis and his condition. 

But we must leave Sir Francis and pass on to 
the story of the family during the troublous tii..es 
of Charles I., when Sir Edmund and Sir Ralph 
were heads of the family. The characters of these 
two typical country gentlemen were in many ways 
the same. Alike in their deep religious feeling 
and sense of duty, they were possessed of singular 
virtue both in their public and private life. It was 
from their class that the strength of the opposition 
to Charles I. was at first drawn, counting as it did 
names like those of Hampden and Cromwell. Sir 
Edmund Verney (hitherto the best known of the 
family), as Knight Marshal, was often in attendance 
on the king, and was consequently bound to him by 
personal ties which compelled him in 1639 to serve 
against the Scots, and, later, to side with Charles 
against the Parliament for the short space of time 
between the raising of the standard at Notting- 
ham and his death at Edgehill in October, 1642. His 
heir, Sir Ralph, who is by far the most striking 
figure in these volumes, unfettered by personal 
relation to the king, warmly supported the cause 
of the Parliament. Neither Puritan nor Presbyterian, 
he could not take the Covenant of September, 1643, 
and to escape imprisonment fled to France, thus 
showing rare honesty and conscientiousness. His 
estates were sequestrated, and himself unable to 
return to England till after Charles’s death and the 
overthrow of the Long Parliament. 

Apart from personal history, the letters printed 
by Lady Verney throw an interesting light on social 
feeling and life during the war. The bishops are 
cordially disliked—‘the bishops for whose sakes 
all these troubles are on us” must be removed from 
the House of Lords, or “wee shall doce our best 
endeavours to abolish them utterly, as the Scotts 
have done.” The same religious zeal was shared by 
the soldiers who served against the Scots. Young 
Edmund Verney writes to say it is true that he went 
to church three times a day, “ but it was rather my 
own doings, to give them satisfaction that I was noe 
Papist, then any compulsion of theires ; but once that 
day I a little nodded at church, and had it been a 
minute longer truely I doe thinke I had been pulled 
by the nose, for the souldyers pointed extreamely at 
me.” We are given interesting details of the war 
itself and its results on the country. General fear 
and confusion fell upon the southern parts, and 
even Claydon House did not escape. For some 
time it suffered no worse fate than non-payment 
of rent, due to-the difficulty of selling corn, the cattle 
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being “driven off” the land, and the heavy taxation, 
which swallowed up all the rent that the bailiffs 
could collect. All round Claydon the same desolation 
reigned. Hillsden House, three miles distant, was 
stormed and burnt, and the only prosperous neigh- 
bour left in 1647 was a lawyer, one Mr. Bushby, of 
Addington. 

It is pleasant, however, to turn from the narrative 
of the war to the record of the private life of the 
Verneys and their friends. Many letters tell the 
story of the “maches” and marryings, which the 
war scarcely seems to have interrupted. Two points 
of interest in this connection stand out clearly in 
these letters: the very early age at which marriage 
was usual—almost all the women mentioned were 
married under twenty years of age, one was a widow 
at sixteen—and the purely commercial spirit in which 
they were arranged. “I would have you know,” 
wrote a lady to her suitor, “ without an estate I will 
never marry you, nor no man living, and such an 
estate as my friends like of”; and Sir John Bacchus 
wrote openly to Sir Ralph—“I mean to marry my 
daughter to £2,000 a year.” But, though outspoken, 
the seventeenth century ladies shared with their 
present-day sisters the love of dress and personal 
vanity. Lady Sussex, the wife of four successive 
husbands, is extremely anxious that “Sir Vandyke” 
should “ do her pictuer wel,” and writes to Sir Ralph, 
“Tam glad you have prefalede with Sr. Vandike to 
make my pictuer lener, for truly it was to fat; if he 
made it farer, it will be to my credit”; and a copy 
of the picture she wishes “ coulde be mendede in the 
fase, for it is very ugly.” Vandyk got £50 for this 
picture, though he did not apparently succeed in 
pleasing his fair sitter. The rest of the letters of 
Lady Sussex to Sir Ralph are full of interest. 

We have done but scant justice to the contents 
of this most charming book, but we have said enough 
to show in some slight measure what each reader 
may therein find for himself and enjoy. It is no 
undue praise to say that there is not a dull page in 
the two volumes, nor one from which the historian 
will not find some new light thrown on the history 
of the period the book covers. Above all, he will 
realise more fully than he has yet done that the 
Great Rebellion was the product and sum of the life 
and thought of the ordinary English gentleman of 
the time. It was the deliberate act of the nation, 
and not, as we are sometimes told, the work of a 
“factious minority” of the members of the Long 
Parliament. . 





THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE. 


CurisTrANity and Inravurpititry—Botn or Nerruer. By the 
Rev. Daniel Lyons, London: Longmans, Green & Co, 


ONE of the most interesting of theological works 
which have lately appeared is an exposition and de- 
fence of the dogma of Papal Infallibility, by the 
Rev. Daniel Lyons and under the imprimatur of 
the Bishop of Denver. It is written for the pur- 
pose of informing or persuading Protestants, and 
consequently has been made as lucid and as 
attractive as possible. We may grant at once 
that it is successful in exposing a large number of 
errors in the Protestant polemic against its subject. 
Mr. Lyons proves his case when he says that many 
of the prevailing ideas about Papal claims of in- 
fallibility are preposterous errors. The proof of the 
dogma itself, however, is a very different thing, and 
in attempting this many will feel that Mr. Lyons 
has suggested as many good arguments against it 
as he has succeeded in exposing bad ones. He opens 
with some large assumptions—that revelation con- 
tains truths incomprehensible to reason, that there- 
fore we require for it a living infallible witness, 
guardian, and interpreter, and that this is found in 
the head of the Roman Catholic Church. Mr. Lyons 
then proceeds to define the infallibility of the Pope, 
chiefly by the negative process of showing what it 
is not. Infallibility is not inspiration, but divine 





assistance; it does not add to revelation, but only 
declares what is already in revelation. The gift of 
infallibility attaches to the office, not to the person, 
of the Pope. A Pope may be heretical or vicious, 
but this makes no difference, for he is infallible not 
as a man but as the official head of the Church. 
Nor does the gift extend to the whole of the Papal 
office. Though he is teacher, legislator, judge and 
governor, the Pope is infallible only as teacher, and 
only in matters of faith and morals, therefore not 
in matters of discipline and government. Con- 
sequently all objections which Protestants draw to 
the dogma from the errors and contradictions of 
Bulls, Briefs and Constitutions are irrelevant. 
Again, it is not in all utterances upon faith and 
morals that the Pope is infallible, but only in such 
as he pronounces ex cathedrd or “dogmatically.” In 
order to pronounce dogmatically, the Pope must 
be speaking as supreme head of the Church; he 
must be defining—that is, pronouncing a final and 
irrevocable decision; he must be addressing the 
whole Church; he must have the intention of 
binding the Church, and his intention must be 
made clear. And then there is the final limitation, 
that the Pope is infallible only when defining the 
general principle of a doctrine, and not when stating 
its applications ; neither is he infallible in the pre- 
face, nor in the preliminary investigations, nor in the 
incidents of the definition, such as explanations, 
quotations, references, reasons, and arguments, in 
proof of the truth he is defining. “ Infallibility 
belongs only to the actual definition ’—‘“ the final 
step ’’—“ the resulting definition or dogma.” 

All this is clearly stated by Mr. Lyons, and both 
Protestants and the members of his own communion 
will be grateful to him for so lucid and thorough an 
exposition. Certainly no one can read it without 
granting to him that many Protestant objections 
to Papal Infallibility are irrelevant. He has silenced 
some hasty adversaries. But he has done this only 
to furnish a sheaf of weapons for more thought- 
ful assaults upon the dogma which he seeks to 
commend to the impartial unbeliever. To begin 
with, in his assumption that Revelation promises and 
requires an official interpreter, and in his argument 
that an interest so awful as the eternal fate of the 
soul demands an infallible guardian, he ignores the 
fact that Scripture addresses itself directly to the 
human spirit; that its constant confidence is in its 
poweras God's voice to rouse the conscience and satisfy 
every heart that is opened to it; and that the 
guidance which it promises to men who study it is 
described not as the authority of a single office, 
the decrees of which all the faithful must obey, 
whether they understand them or not, but as the 
power of a Spirit whose aids are at the disposal of 
every sincere believer. Or, again, even if it were 
granted that revelation promised the establishment 
of an interpreting office, there is the question 
whether the Author of such a _ revelation was 
likely to have bestowed the office on such an in- 
stitution as the Papacy—often in the course of its 
history so provincial, so unjust, so swayed by un- 
worthy motives. Apart altogether from the char- 
acter of the Pope, who, after all, is only the mouth- 
piece of infallibility, is it self-evident—as Mr. Lyons 
avers—that the God of revelation should have 
entrusted the duty of interpreting it to the Church 
to a body of men like the college of cardinals, so 
often and so notoriously given over to unspiritual 
and purely worldly policies? These are only some 
of the questions, both of fact and of morals, that 
have to be settled before the alternative, which 
Mr. Lyons so bravely sets before us, is possible, viz., 
that we must either accept both Christianity and 
the Infallibility of the Pope or reject both. For the 
character of the New Testament revelation and the 
kind of guidance promised in it do not at all ré- 
semble the character of the historical Papacy or the 
kind of authority thisclaims. But the objection may 
be pushed further. The kind of infallibility which 


Mr, Lyons so carefully defines the Pope to have does 
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not fulfil his own assumption, that revelation re- 
quires a guardian and interpreter who shall for ever 
preserve and deliver it “ unfalsified and without any 
admixture of error.” For the Pope’s definition of a 
dogma, he allows, may be faulty in its premises, its 
illustrations, its reasons, and its arguments. There 
being no authoritative formula to declare whether it 
is spoken ex cathedrd or not, this, too, may evidently 
be a matter of doubt. Is that the kind of infalli- 
bility which is either worthy of the character of the 
Author of revelation or of benefit to the human recipi- 
ents? Is it so apparently necessary a consequence 
of revelation as Mr. Lyons would have us believe? 
Does it correspond to the assumption with which he 
started? It stops short, too, with the definition of 
abstract principle, and furnishes the soul with no 
infallible guide in the matter of conduct; but surely 
the need for extending infallibility from the definition 
of principle to the application of principle to life is 
just as urgent as the need for extending it from 
revelation to the definition of principle. And, 
finally, one might argue, that infallibility is claimed 
for the Papal office only in spheres in which it is 
impossible to disprove it, whereas the moment its 
decrees pass to matters of fact, or are exercised in 
departments in which their success and value can be 
tested, then no one dares to claim infallibility for 
them. We have said enough to show how little Mr. 
Lyons’s results correspond to the principles from 
which he starts. His whole argument is a retreat, 
from one of the boldest assumptions ever made, to 
one of the most narrow, timid, and vague claims ever 
put forth on behalf of a religious authority. This 
able and lucid essay raises as many intelligent 
objections to the Romish doctrine of infallibility as 
it slays foolish and ignorant ones. 





A DECAYING RACE. 


Tue Ainu or Japan. Tue Revicion, SupERsTITIONS, AND GENERAL 
History oF THE Hatry Axponicines or Japan. By the Rey. 
John Batchelor. London: The Religious Tract Society. 


THE Tibetans have a legend that their first ancestor 
was the offspring of a wolf and a human being. 
Other nations have similar beliefs as to the origin of 
their races, and the name by which the Ainu of 
Japan are proverbially known points to the sus- 
picion that the curiously hairy characteristic of the 
people is due to admixture of animal blood in their 
constitutions. ‘ Aino” means “mongrel,” and the 
appearance of the natives was certainly sufficient to 
account for the currency of this name in place of the 
legitimate title of the race. From the time of Adam 
tribes have very commonly called themselves “ men,” 
and this is the signification of “ Ainu,’ which may 
well have been needed to differentiate the natives 
from their scarcely less hairy companions in the wilds. 
Not long since a strangely hairy young woman from 
Burma was exhibited at the Aquarium at West- 
minster, and the histories of South-eastern Asia make 
repeated mention of hairy tribes as having occupied 
territories in that region in the days when the world 
was young. Whether the Ainu belong to these 
people and are emigrants from the mainland is a 
point on which there is not enough evidence to form 
an opinion; but it may be confidently asserted that 
at one time they occupied the whole of Japan, and 
that, like the non-Aryan races in India and the pre- 
Chinese tribes of China, they were compelled to 
yield place to the more powerful and energetic 
invaders of their country. 

Though dispossessed from the more favoured dis- 
tricts of the Empire, they left traces behind them, 
and in the names of places in Japan we can recognise 
the previous existence of the Ainu in parts where 
they are now no longer found. Driven out by the 
Japanese from the southern islands, they took refuge 
in the cold and inhospitable island of Yezo, where, 
like the Maoris of New Zealand, they are gradually 
dying out before the superior race. Their numbers 
have for many years been dwindling away,. and 





there appears to be every probability that before 
long they will be as extinct as the Dodo. 

It is possible that the introduction among them 
of Christianity may check the rate of the process 
which is going on, but it can hardly put a stop to 
it. They. are not made of the stern stuff which 
enables a people to hold their own in the presence 
of a more powerful race. Their intelligence is of a 
low order, and their physical qualities are not such 
as to make them doughty opponents. The Japanese 
are a short race, but the Ainu are so small that 
their neighbours have a decided superiority in height 
over them. The average height of the men is five 
feet four inches, and that of the women three inches 
less. They “are not a handsome nation, though, as 
individuals, the race is strong, thick-set, squarely 
built, and full-chested. The chief thing which strikes 
one when meeting an Ainu for the first time is his 
fine beard, moppy hair, and sparkling eyes; next 
his dirty appearance, poor clothing, and should he 
be near at hand, his odour. The Ainu certainly do 
not, upon first appearance, produce a very favour- 
able impression; in fact, to many people they 
quickly become repulsive, especially on account of 
their filth (p. 18). 

Their civilisation is of a low type. The men are 
mighty hunters, but when not following game are 
incorrigibly idle, and leave all drudgery and manual 
labour tothe women. They are also great drunkards, 
and find their chief happiness in intoxication. Every 
religious ceremony and superstitious observance is 
accompanied with the consumption of as much saké 
as the worshippers can afford to buy, and they 
regard the drowning of their senses as a practice 
well-pleasing to their gods. As in all such states of 
society, the Ainu women are reduced to the level 
of slaves, and are taught to speak with bated breath 
and whispering humbleness in the presence of their 
lords and masters. In appearance they are a degree 
worse than the men, and are “ at first sight astonish- 
ingly ugly, dirty, and thoroughly spiritless.” To 
these natural disabilities they add a new deformity 
by tattooing their features, possibly for the same 
reason that induced Japanese women on marriage 
to blacken their teeth—-namely, that they may not 
attract the admiration of anyone outside their 
homes. Like the ancient Jews, the Ainu men are 
of opinion that religion is quite unnecessary to 
women, and they are also, according to Mr. 
Batchelor, possessed with a dread lest if their wives 
and daughters were taught to pray they might re- 
venge themselves on their masters by calling down 
the wrath of the gods upon them. 

The religion of the Ainu is confined almost entirely 
to the worship of nature. They reverence the Sun, 
and believe that they are surrounded by a countless 
host of gods and goddesses whose favour is to be 
obtained by placing whittled sticks, after the North 
Asian practice, before their shrines, and by then get- 
ting drunk. Under the influence of these faiths 
they have become extremely superstitious. They 
have a profound belief in ghosts, and regulate their 
conduct in obedience to the supposed wishes of the 
inhabitants of the unseen. Heaven and Hell are 
recognised localities to them, and while the first is 
believed to be the abode of the gods, the last is 
described as “the wet underground world.” The 
outcome of all this superstition is an elaborate 
system of etiquette by which the spirits are propi- 
tiated and all evil influences are appeased. The 
mode of salutation is only one degree less strange 
than that of the Tibetans, who put out their tongues 
when they meet a friend. An Ainu welcomes his 
acquaintances by clearing his throat, stroking his 
beard, and by gently rubbing his hands together, 
“drawing back first one hand and then the other in 
such a way as to allow the points of the fingers to 
rub the palm of each hand alternately.” The con- 
duct of the women is bound by even stricter rules 
than that of the men, whose only comparative dis- 
ability is that they are obliged to comply with bed 
practice. of “ couvade,’. which requires that the 
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father should “lie-in” with the babe during the 
first month of its existence. 

Like all other races, the Ainu are largely in- 
fluenced by their climatic surroundings. The cold 
in Yezo is intense in winter, and the soil, which is 
rich in underground wealth, is generally unproductive 
on the surface. The island abounds in volcanoes, and 
earthquakes are frequent, but not as severe as those 
which disturb the peace of Japan. In these depress- 
ing circumstances the people have become dull and 
narrow, while the supremacy exercised over them 
by the Japanese has made them servile and depend- 
ent. Mr. Batchelor writes sympathetically of them, 
and his book is unquestionably the best work on the 
subject which has appeared. It is largely illustrated, 
and will help to dissipate a number of mistaken 
notions which have been circulated by hasty travel- 
lers about these peculiar people. 


GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE. 


A CaraLocve or Scutprure IN THE DEPARTMENT OF GREEK AND 
Roman Antrquirres, Brirtss Museum. By A. H. Smith, M.A. 
Vol. I. 


Tus volume is one of a class of British Museum 
publications which, though nominally catalogues, 
are in reality much more. The bare catalogue of a 
representative collection, such as the British Museum 
possesses in nearly every department that comes 
within its compass, can be made, by intelligent 
treatment, an introduction to the whole subject 
with which it deals. Thus, Mr. Smith’s catalogue, 
thanks to the introductory remarks prefixed to each 
section, and the detailed treatment of the more im- 
portant objects, forms an excellent guide to the 
subject of Greek sculpture in general. Full references 
are given to the literature devoted to the various 
sections of it; and, as the volume is provided with 
twelve full-page plates, in addition to a few smaller 
cuts inserted in the text, it can be read with interest 
and profit, even without studying the original objects 
in the galleries of the museum. At the same time, 
such a reading is likely to provoke a desire to pursue 
the subject more fully, and it is certain that this can 
only be adequately done in the presence of the 
sculptures themselves. A few hours methodically 
spent, with this catalogue in hand, would do more 
to give a student a sound idea of the history and 
character of Greek sculpture than many readings of 
handbooks or much aimless strolling through the 
galleries of Bloomsbury and South Kensington. 

The present volume deals with Greek sculpture 
from the earliest times until about the end of the 
fifth century B.c. Of course, the most valuable 
remains of this period in the British, or any other, 
museum are the Parthenon marbles, and these 
occupy a third of this volume of the catalogue. 
But these are not the only treasures of the national 
collection, and where that collection is deficient in 
originals the most important links have been supplied 
by casts. Of the very earliest period, known as the 
Mycenzean, the relics are, indeed, few and rather un- 
important; but the Archaic period in general is well 
represented by the seated figures from Branchidz, 
the remains of the earliest temple at Ephesus, the 
Xanthos sculptures (especially the Harpy tomb), and 
easts of the striking metopes from Selinus and the 
figures from the pediment of the temple of Athenz 
at Aigina. This period of Greek art is naturally the 
least attractive to the casual visitor, but it gains 
greatly in interest when more minutely studied, and 
Mr. Smith’s statement of the leading views on dis- 
puted points is admirably clear and instructive. 
A few casts from Olympia bridge the interval be- 
tween Archaic and Attic art, and we then reach 
the sculptures of the Parthenon. The descrip- 
tion of these sculptures, and of the divergent 
opinions that have been held as to the exact per- 
sonages represented in certain parts of them, is as 
full as could be wished; but in one or two points 


‘improvement might be suggested. In view of the 





movement promoted by Mr. Frederic Harrison for 
the restoration of the Elgin marbles to Athens 
(which, though it has collapsed for the present, is 
sure to revive periodically), fuller information should 
have been given as to the circumstances under which 
Lord Elgin acquired them. The casts which Lord 
Elgin made of the portion of the frieze which still 
remains on the Parthenon, when compared with 
those made of the same portion in 1872, speak 
eloquently of the service which he rendered to 
posterity when he brought to England the greater 
part of the sculptures then extant. The two series 
of casts are placed side by side in the Elgin room in 
the museum, so that the comparison is easily made 
by any observant visitor. The second suggestion 
that may be made with regard to this part of the 
catalogue is, that it should be easier to see from it, 
at a glance, which portions of the frieze are casts 
and which are original. This might readily be done 
by adding the word “cast,” or “partly cast,” in 
brackets after the number of each slab to which it 
applies, the fuller description being given subse- 
quently when necessary. 

After the Parthenon the interest inevitably 
declines, but there is still much left that is worth 
study, notably the casts from the frieze and metopes 
of the so-called Theseion, and from the friezes of the 
temple of Niké Apteros and the monument of 
Lysicrates, and the original. frieze of the beautiful 
temple of Apollo at Phigaleia. The present volume 
ends with the description of the miscellaneous Greek 
reliefs, the most important of which are of a sepul- 
chral character. There is still much left for another 
volume. The development of Greek sculpture under 
Praxiteles has yet to come, though it will hardly be 
possible to illustrate this very fully from extant 
figures; but the galleries containing the Nereid 
monument and the Mausoleum remains should 
enable Mr. Smith amply to maintain the interest in 
his second volume, even apart from the later Greeco- 
Roman statuary. The details of the Mausoleum 
architecture have, of late, received much attention, 
and it will be interesting to see the record of the 
results which may be achieved by the restoration 
now in progress. 

The catalogue would be more useful to visitors if 
some indication were given of the positions of the 
various objects in the galleries of the museum. There 
are two misprints in the table of contents, and the 
binding is more unpretentious than the print and the 
paper (to say nothing of the contents) demand; but in 
all essentials the museum and the public, as well as the 
editor himself, may be congratulated on this instal- 
ment of the detailed catalogue of the classical 
antiquities now in the possession of the nation. 





SCOTT REDIVIVUS. 

Tue Porrica, Works or Str Water Scort. Edited, with Memoir, 
by John Dennis. In Five Vols. (The Aldine Edition of the 
British Pcets.) London: George Bell & Sons. 

In these days of the sedentary sonnet it is good 

to have a vigorous reminder of the galloping muse 

of Scott. Not only in his spirited epics-made-easy, 
which are so familiar—since we read them as school- 
boys—as to have somewhat lost their tonic effect, but 
in his most off-hand rhymes and lyrics, his note rings 
clear and plain; and so unlike our latter-day Rhymers’ 

Clubs and the rest! How characteristic is “ His 

Bold Dragoon,” for instance—one of the more for- 

gotten among his lyrics, and perhaps the cynical 

critic will say, by that token, one of the best !— 

“T'was a Maréchal of France, and he fain would honour gain, 

And he longed to take a passing glance at Portugal from Spain ; 
With his flying guns this gallant gay, 
And boasted corps d’armée. 

O! he feared not our dragoons, with their long swords, boldly 


riding, 
Whack, fal de ral,” etc. 
This is rough, no doubt; but it is full of the “go” 


that one finds in all Scott’s best work. A pre- 
Kipling “ Barrack-Room Ballad”—in short, dating 
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from a period when such hearty and martial tunes 
were more akin to the spirit of the time than now, 
when “ Jingoism,” unless it be mixed with genius, is 
apt to sound a little factitious. By reason of many 
such collected odds and ends from the less elaborated 
verse of Scott, the fifth volume of the present Aldine 
edition of his works is likely to prove first in many 
readers’ interest. But there is surely a certain want 
of artistic arrangement in a collection whose collector 
gives us on one page such stubborn commonplace as 
“Verses composed for the occasion and sung by a 
select band after the dinner given by the Lord 
Provost,” ete., beginning— 
‘* God protect brave Alexander, 
Heaven defend the noble Czar, 
Mighty Russia’s high Commander,” 

and on the opposite page the famous “ Pibroch of 
Donuil Dhu”! These occur in the section entitled 
“Ballads and Songs”; and Mr. Dennis can defend 
his arrangement, no doubt, on the ground of its being 
chronological. But here, again, we have a count 
against him ; for, if we are to have a chronological 
arrangement at all, it ought, one must think, to deal 
comprehensively and exactly with the poet’s whole 
work. But exigencies of the disposition of his matter 
into convenient volumes lead the editor to break the 
order in time of Scott’s longer poems. And if con- 
siderations of the printer excuse him from his rule 
in one instance, the finer considerations of the 
editorial art of verse might very well have availed 
him in another. Something, too, might be said 
about throwing together the “Songs and Mottoes 
from the Novels” as a distinct section, so that the 
reader may look far in the book ere he find, for 
instance, Meg Merrilies’ well-known song. It would 
have been better, clearly, if the songs of this section 
had been carried over to the previous one of the 
“Songs and Ballads,’ and the mottoes retained, as 
of a different order and calibre, to make up a section 
by themselves. We should not, perhaps, be so likely 
to notice these things, but that there is a somewhat 
cumbrous inequality in the size of the successive 
volumes thus edited and disposed. There is an 
appropriate Scott-like substantiality about the first 
and fifth volumes, while the intervening ones look a 
little starved and mean by comparison. Only by 
comparison, however; for these new Aldine volumes, 
in their conjoined cardinal and crimson covers, are, it 
must be admitted, very striking in their effect, and 
look equally well, as the present reviewer has proved, 
on a blue tablecloth or on a green lawn. 

After all deductions on purely literary counts, 
moreover, one may be grateful to Mr. Dennis for 
many editorial mercies. His introductory memoir is 
plain, but good and convincing of its kind. That it 
is impossible to concentrate Lockhart’s “ Scott,” with 
all its rich and hearty abundance, into the nice 
essence of a monograph of some seventy pages, goes 
of course without saying. But Mr. Dennis is at least 
workmanlike, and has a quiet critical enthusiasm of 
his own. His introductory notes, biographical and 
bibliographical, to the various longer poems and 
to the sections of shorter ones, are in the main 
similarly well considered and to the point. In the 
introduction to the * Lay of the Last Minstrel,” with 
which the edition opens the poems, he might 
with advantage have amplified by a page or two 
his account of Scott’s indebtedness to the “ Border 
Minstrelsy”; but as a rule his preambles, to the 
longer poems especially, are proportionate to the 
scheme of the whole edition. This may bring us to 
say in conclusion, however, that the “ Border Bal- 
lads” themselves make up a much more essential 
part of Scott's poetical works than do the mottoes in 
his novels and much else of Mr. Dennis’s matter. The 
complete Scott is not, in fact, complete without them. 
It is not too late, perhaps, to counsel a sixth volume 
by way of appendix to the present edition, contain- 
ing the “ Border Ballads,” with all Scott’s introduc- 
tions and notes, precisely as he printed them. They 
would make a delightful book ; and as it is, there is no; 


quite satisfying edition of them easily proeurable... | 





FICTION. 
1. Ben CroveH: anp Orner Srorires. By William Westall. 
London: Ward & Downey. 
2. A Youncer Sister. By the author of “ The Atelier du Lys.” 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
3. Va Hussanp. By Esmé Stuart. London: A. D. Innes 
‘0. 


THERE are five stories in the collection which Mr. 
William Westall has recently given us; and one of 
these, at least, is not commonplace. “ Ben Clough” 
contains melodramatic scenes, and some of the char- 
acters seem to be mild reminiscences of the work of 
Charles Dickens, but much of the material which is 
used has not yet become trite. The hero of the story 
is also its villain, and he is a villain of no common 
order; he commences, it is true, by opening his 
employer’s letters with the steam of a kettle—an 
incident which has served its time in many a hardy 
annual. But as he develops he becomes connected 
with a certain insurance society, and begins to 
speculate in lives; he gains in originality, con- 
viction, and interest. Ben Clough is _ himself 
perfectly sound in health; yet one of his fellow- 
conspirators is particularly anxious to insure Ben 
Clough’s life, and in this he makes no mistake at all. 
The climax of the story is strong and impressive, 
and, in spite of much which is wildly melodramatic, 
it is not altogether without a touch of true tragedy. 
The prologue is strangely devised, for it only affects 
the tirst part of the story and, practically, does not 
affect the leading character at all. The second story, 
“ Briggs from Bolton,” is not nearly so good. A note 
at the conclusion of it tells us: “ This story appeared 


in a previous collection, but as the book in question _ 


has been long out of print, it is included in the 
present.” We think it would have been better 
to deny it resurrection. It deals with the ad- 
ventures of a shrewd and simple North Countryman 
on the Continent. Mr. Westall writes the dialect to 
perfection; but the incidents and humour of the 
whole thing are old and decrepit. Mr. Briggs of 
course encounters the Continental adventurer; he is 
a poor linguist; he is discontented with the size of 
the German bed; he is troubled by uncleanly insects. 
This may have been very well once, but we are 
not going to laugh at it any more. The sketch 
which follows, “ Deadly Nightshade,’ opens “in 
the library of a Belgravian mansion.” There 
the hero, Wilfrid Austin, paces restlessly ; we are 
made to note his long chestnut moustache and 
the pallor of his face. After that we do not hope 
for much; perfidy and revenge in an unknown 
mountain pass are, we feel, a development and 
conclusion that are quite in keeping with the com- 
mencement; the whole of ‘ Deadly Nightshade” is 
overshadowed by darksome and deadly convention- 
ality. To proceed further with the book would only 
be to meet with hypnotism and hidden treasure; 
and we are sick of both. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is that Mr. Westall can, if he will, write a 
good and vigorous story. So long as he goes his 
own way, we are quite content; but when he turns 
aside to go after the ways of other writers, he does 
not please us at all. It is tantalising that he should, 
as in this volume, show us his originality and then 
take it away again. 

Of the sisters of fiction very much might be said, 
but “A Younger Sister” reminds us of two points 
only—when the relationship is at all insisted upon, 
the story is generally careful not to be too realistic ; 
and, secondly, of two given sisters the younger is as 
a rule the nicer. From the outset we may say that 
we are inclined to like Miss Guenola Hayes. Her 
sister, Marcia, mace a drawing of “ Saxifraga op- 
positifolia ;” she helped her father; she said, * Papa 
knows best”; she talked exactly like a book which 
had been written for the entertainment and edifica- 
tion of the feminine schoolroom. Yet we do not 
like Marcia as well as Guenola; Guenola had more 
spirit, and humanity, and original sin about her, 
although both of the heroines may be warranted 


to be entirely innocuous., It is with the men 
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of this story that we are most discontented; the 
father of the two girls and the Harold who marries 
the elder are prigs. The father is a tame prig, and 
Harold is a furious adventurous prig; but both of 
them have that quality of priggishness which is far 
from uncommon in the masculine person as depicted 
by the feminine author. However, in the considera- 
tion of a book one should not, perhaps, neglect 
altogether to consider the public for which that book 
is intended. “A Younger Sister” seems to us to be 
intended for young and unmarried women ; without 
being unduly sensational, it possesses a sufficiency of 
incident; it is in no way subversive of anything 
whatever; as far as interest is concerned, it is very 
far ahead of most books of its class. In short, it 
serves its end. If the book had been artistic work, 
which it most emphatically is not, we could not have 
asked more of it. And, after all, there are authors 
left to us who are just as willing to write exclusively 
for the adult ; we still have Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

The Daily News has been publishing a cor- 
respondence lately, touching on the reluctance of 
the young man to marry himself. During the dull 
season, an editor’s fancy seems nowadays generally 
to lightly turn to thoughts of marriage. To that 
correspondence an Armenian contributed. He told 
us that in Armenia marriages are generally arranged. 
“The future couple hardly know each other before 
they are affianced, and the marriage, nevertheless, 
proves as a rule a success.” Much the same idea 
would seem to have occurred to the author of “ Vir- 
ginie’s Husband.” We have had so many stories 
to prove that the French method always fails, 
that we are inclined to welcome this attempt to 
show that the French method may sometimes 
join together people who really ought not to be 
kept asunder. As a rule, French stories (in the 
original English) are inclined to be very much like 
each other, and the bare mention of a chdteau 
frightens us, but we own that we read “ Virginie’s 
Husband” with some interest. The alliance which 
it describes is, of course, the alliance between the 
poor aristocrat and the daughter of the rich but 
bourgeois. That was, we suppose, quite inevitable in 
a French story, in the original English. But, at least, 
this book has not been written to prove a truth 
with which most infants are already acquainted. 
There is interest in its delineation of character ; and 
the “ Lord of Burleigh” motive is used by no means 
unskilfully. 





PROFESSOR MASSON ON EDINBURGH. 
EprinsurGH, SKETCHES AND Memories. By David Masson. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 

No man has more thoroughly identified himself with literary 
Edinburgh than Professor , fom For nearly thirty years he 
has held the professorship in the University which, more than 
any other, implies contact with the living literary culture of the 
day. His intluence on ordinary University students has been 
profound, while upon the movement for a more extended female 
culture it has been unique. In other ways he is clearly marked 
out as the literary historian of Edinburgh, a mission towards 
the fulfilment of which much of his leisure has been given 
at various periods, His dispersed labours, when at length 
gathered together into a goodly volume, prove sufficiently 
consecutive and comprehensive to afford at least a very 
fair substitute for a regular history. Commencing with the 
Edinburgh of Mary Stuart, the Professor next takes up the 
foundation of his own University, a step which irrevocably made 
Edinburgh a seat of letters. ‘The times, however, were most 
unfavourable to literature, which is almost a blank between 
Drummond of Hawthornden and Allan Ramsay. Then came a 
marvellous revival. Hume, Adam Smith, and Robertson might 
have seemed an incomparable trio if they had not been surpassed 
in immediate, though transitory, influence by Jeffrey, and 
wholly cast into the shade by the grand figures of Scott and 
Carlyle. Professor Masson’s devotion to Scott seems even to 
surpass his attachment to his own personal friend and spiritual 
teacher; but there is more to be ascertained about Carlyle’s con- 
nection with Edinburgh than about Scott’s, and nothing can 
exceed the minute patience of Professor Masson’s investigation 
of every detail connected with Carlyle’s Edinburgh residence. 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Hill Burton, and Dr. John Brown are the 
subjects of minor essays well worth writing and well worth re- 
printing ; but we should not be sorry to see them give place in | 





another edition, upon whom the plan of a mere republication has ' 


not permitted Professor Masson to say much, especially George 
Buchanan and David Hume. 


MARSHAL FABERT. 


ABRAHAM FaBERT, MARSHAL OF FRANCE: HIS LIFE AND Trwgs. By 
George Hooper. London: Longmans, 

TuIs is a book that calls for no extended notice. The fact that 
most of Fabert’s military life was spent in Lorraine, and in 
governing Metz and Sedan, has superadded a false notoriety to 
him since the Franco-German War, and has justified, to the 
French public alone, Captain Bourelly’s long-drawn-out and 
minute historical study about him published in 1880. The late 
Mr. Hooper’s knowledge of the same country twenty-two years 
ago was his personal excuse for making up an English volume 
on the subject from Bourelly and Barre ; but there is not enough 
powder to carry the shot, and the book turns out to be wearisome 
and insignificant. The military material is, perhaps necessarily, 
in great part patched together of halting, petty details of local 
skirmishes and encounters which sound like a perpetual reitera- 
tion of some one uninteresting event; and as to the political 
aspects of the subject, the writer evinces but a meagre and 
inaccurate familiarity with French and French institutions, 
Fabert indeed warred and administered for Louis XIIL., 
Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis XIV., but Mr. Hooper’s literary 
calibre did not qualify him to discuss the character of a Riche- 
lieu, and the constant attempts in that and other ambitious 
directions compel one to lay down the book. 

It is absurd to say that Fabert was the first French soldier 
who rose from the ranks, and found a marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack. His father and hisimmediate ancestors were wealthy, 
ga and infiuential burghers, and the future marshal 

gan his army life as a cadet in the Guards. It would be just 
as correct to say that the officers of our own Artillery and 
Engineers are “rankers” because they entered as cadets at the 
Woolwich Academy. 

The total absence of references to authorities renders the 
book useless to the military inquirer, who, of course, will go to 
Bourelly ; and there should have been a bibliography of the 
numerous books and manuscripts about Fabert, one of which is 
his own autograph Memoirs, and another of which—both un- 
mentioned here—has a special interest as having been produced 
by the author of the “ Mémoires de M. d’Artagnan,” which 
Dumas transformed so magically in his “Three Musketeers ” 
series. 





PIONEERS OF SOCIAL REFORM. 


Enauisu Soctan Rerormers. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A. London: 
Methuen & Co. (University Extension Series.) 
Mr. Grssins’ “Social Reformers ” seem at first sight a some- 
what motley group, and one asks on what grounds the title is 
assigned to More, whose “ Utopia” exercised little influence 
over contemporary history, or to Wesley, whose aims from first 
to last were purely religious. The answer is found in the plan 
of the book, which is to approach the chief turning-points in our 
social and industrial history through the lives or writings of the 
men who either denounced most forcibly or were most active in 
remedying the evils of the time. Langland and Ball stand in 
this relation to the change in land tenure in the fourteenth 
century, which substituted the copyholder and free labourer for 
the feudal villein, and More to the growth of large holdings and 
conversion of arable land into pasture, which was effected by 
means of evictions and enclosures, and resulted in the rise of a 
pauper class. The religious teaching of Wesley inspired the 
hilanthropie efforts of Wilberforce, and the lives of Oastler, 
Shaftesbury, and Owen are in themselves an epitome of the 
history of factory reform. Kingsley’s career is of economic 
importance less te: his passing connection with the Chartist 
agitation than from his efforts in the direction of co-operation 
and sanitary reform. In the writings of Carlyle and Ruskin 
we are brought face to face with the problems of the present 
day. As Mr. Gibbins remarks, these reformers may be broadly 
divided into two classes—those who, like Owen, believed that 
all industrial evils could be remedied by a change in political 
and social institutions, and those who, like Carlyle, laid stress 
rather on the necessity of reform in the individual. On the 
whole, it would perhaps be difficult to make a better selection ; 
though exception may be taken to the admission of Ball, a crazy 
fanatic who probably effected little good, and, among the 
philanthropists of the last century, John Howard has surely an 
equal claim to recognition with Wilberforce. Mr. Gibbins has 
done well in reviving the memory of Richard Oastler—the man 
who promoted the earliest factory legislation, and who, in his 
own day, was almost as popular among the working classes as 
Lord Shaftesbury afterwards became. Although his new book 
is not nearly so interesting or useful as the “ Industrial History 
of England,” Mr. Gibbins has, on the whole, carried out his 
scheme very successfully. The essay on Kingsley especially 
strikes us as a very stimulating piece of work, though it 
would be easy to pick holes in the author's style. It may also 
be remarked that the renderings of “Piers the Plowman” 
contain a few mistranslations, though these do not greatly affect 
the sense. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Tue founder of the short-lived Sikh kingdom of Lahore, the 
Maharaja “ Ranjit Singh,” unquestionably deserves to be re- 
corded in a series of volumes which is devoted to the “ Rulers 
of India.” He was a contemporary of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
there was much, both in his character and career, to suggest the 
parallel which Sir Lepel Griffin draws in these pages between 
the two men. The Sikh monarchy is described in the monograph 
before us as Napoleonic in the saddenness of its rise, the brilliancy 
of its success, and the completeness of its overthrow. Like 
Bonaparte, this great despot of the East sprang to power by 
military genius and sheer force of will; but neither of these 
great rulers of men was able to transmit his authority to others, 
or to found a dynasty able to outlast the masterful hands which 
shaped it. Both men were supremely selfish, pitiless, immoral, 
and superstitious. The early and the later conquests of Ranjit 
Singh, his court, his army, and his administration of affairs are 
described with great clearness and ability in a monograph which 
has literary merits of a kind to which searcely any of the pre- 
vious volumes in this series can lay claim. The keynote to 
the Maharaja’s character, according to Sir Lepel Griffin, was 
selfishness; and yet, in spite of his rapacity, Ranjit Singh knew 
when to be generous. He knew also how to choose his lieu- 
tenants, and they served him with a devotion which he certainly 
did not merit. There is truth in the assertion that he was a 
born ruler, with a natural genius of command. Men obeyed 
him by instinct, and even when he was worn out by his vices, 
crippled by paralysis, and almost blind, he retained his ascend- 
ency over a group of fierce and jealous chiefs; and we think 
that Sir Lepel Griffin has good reason to say that there was no 
more notable or picturesque figure among the men who rose to 
power on the ruins of the Mughal Empire than the Sikh warrior 
whom old Anglo-Indians are still accustomed to call the “ Lion 
of Punjab.” 


A temperately written “Epitome of Anglican Church 
History’ trom the earliest ages to the present time has just 
reached us. Miss Webley-Parry claims no merit for the 
compilation beyond care and accuracy, and yet in less than three 
hundred pages she has contrived to give a clear, sensible, and 
well-informed account of the part which the Anglican Church 
has played in the growth and development of the nation. One 
conspicuous merit of the narrative is that it is written to scale, 
and with a candour of statement which is by no means too 
common amongst ecclesiastical historians great or small. Miss 
Webley-Parry is manifestly a loyal adherent of the Established 
Church, but that cireumstance does not render her oblivious 
of the work which has been accomplished by religious teachers 
of other communions. When due allowance is made for the 

int of view from which the book is written, even ardent 
Deenevdenniahe must admit, not merely the research, but the 
fairness of the writer. 


A work of reference which has reached its twelfth edition has 
passed beyond the stage in which press opinions are of much 
account. Promotion by merit alone explains such a degree of 
success as Hoblyn’s “ Dictionary of Medical Terms” has won. 


. The book has been revised throughout by its present editor, Dr. 


Price, formerly physician to the Royal Hospital for Women and 
Children, and its scope has at the same time been widened 
by the inclusion of many new phrases and terms which have 
come into vogue—especially in bacteriology—through the pro- 
gress of scientific research. The definitions which abound on 
every page are concise as well as explicit. 


Preachers and theological students constitute the class to 
which “The Expository Times” chiefly appeals. The third 
volume of this new journal of Biblical criticism and homiletical 
hints has just reached us, and amongst the chief subjects dis- 
cussed are the authority of the Old Testament, the relations 
between theology and a lh the Old Testament belief in 
immortality, the doctrine of inspiration, morality and religion, 
and kindred themes. Nearly every section of the Christian 





* Rangit Srneu. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.I. Map. “ Rulers of 
India.”’ Edited by Sir William W. Hunter, K.C.S.I., LL.D. 
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Hoblyn, M.A, Twelfth Edition. Revised throughout by John A. 
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Vol. III, Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. Quarto. (7s, 6d.) 


Tar Art or Sxetcuine. By G. Fraipont. Translated from the French 
by Clara Bell, Illustrated. London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell 
& Co. Crown 8vo. (2s. 6d.) 
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author of ‘‘ History and Legends of the Broad Districts.” Illustra 
London : Jarrold & Sons. Crown 8vo. (ls.) 

THE GENTLEWOMAN’s Book oF GARDENING. By Edith L. Chamberlain 
and Fanny Douglas. ‘‘The Victoria Library for Gentlewomen.” 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. (6s.) 
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Church is represented in the list of contributors, and this in 
itself is a hopeful sign of the age. A few names, chosen almost 
at random, will serve to illustrate the broad and catholic lines of 
a magazine which seeks to give practical help to Biblical 
students—Bishop Ellicott, Professor Iverach, Dr. Culross, Dr. 
Kennedy, Canon Driver, Dr. Hugh Macmillan, Rev. James 
Stalker, Professor Sayce, and Dr. Agar Beet. 


We have seldom come across a little book—it is scarcely 
more than a pamphlet in bulk—into which so many practical 
hints for the guidance of young beginners are packed as in “ The 
Art of Sketching.” The author is a French artist, and he 
possesses, to an amiable degree, the gift of lucid and attractive 
exposition. He is as clever, moreover, with his pencil as with 
his pen, and the result is that letterpress and illustrations are 
alike admirable. The people who dread a country life, and are 
at a loss how to kill time when out of town, are assured in these 
pages that their whole outlook would be changed if they could 
but sketch, and the accomplishment is by no means so difficult 
to acquire, by those who bring a little patience to the task, as 
appears at first sight. There is an old saying to the effect that 
by dint of hammering you become a blacksmith, and M. Fraipont 
asserts that the same principle holds good in drawing. 


An odd jumble, in which fiction is more conspicuous than fact, 
lies before us in the shape of a volume entitled “Jethou; or, 
Crusoe Life in the Channel Islands.” Jethou is about half 
a mile long and a quarter wide. It contains fifty acres, and the 
population consists of one family. Mr. Suffling has strung 
together a number of sensational stories of little originality, or 
indeed merit of any kind, and he groups them around the personal 
adventures of his young hero, who is made to play at Robinson 
Crusoe in a somewhat theatrical and self-conscious way on the 
picturesque islet from which, for the purposes of the book, the 
one aa aforesaid is supposed to have disappeared. We con- 
fess that we are by no means impressed with the manner 
in which the central idea of the book is worked out, and it is cer- 
tainly not exhilarating to find statements about the climate and 
produce of the Channel Islands prosaic enough for the dullest 
of guide-books mixed up almost at random with tales which aim 
at being weird, and succeed in being horrible. The illustra- 
tions of the book are silly and weak, and therefore are not out of 
keeping with much of the text. 


The new volume of “ The Victoria Library for Gentlewomen ” 
is a daintily written book descriptive of the garden in romance 
and the romance of gardening. A line from Ruskin holds 
the place of honour on the title-page, and it expresses the 
spirit, if not the scope, of the treatise—“ flowers only flourish 
rightly in the garden of one who loves them.” <A good 
deal of pleasant gossip about gardens, and their associa- 
tions in legend and poetry and literature, is gracefully inter- 
woven with snatches of song and drawing-room sentiment, 
and this in turn is followed by more prosaic details con- 
cerning, for instance, the culture of roses, tulips, hyacinths, 
ferns, orchids, and other favourite flowers and plants. The 
practice of growing flowers and fruit under glass is, it seems, 
comparatively modern ; indeed, the earliest conservatory to which 
it is possible to assign a date was one erected at Heidelberg in 
1619; and even superb gardens of state, like Versailles and 
Marly, had to wait long before they could boast of conservatories. 
The training of hardy climbers and creepers is admir bly 
described, and so, for the matter of that, is window and room 
gardening. The closing chapter deals sensibly with gardening 
as a profession for ladies, and it is pleasant in this connection to 
learn that there are now ample opportunities for educated women 
—who are fond of oth Boor tide, and who need, if not actually to 
earn their living, at least to eke out their means—to obtain the 
training which is necessary for success as professional gardeners. 
Last year the Horticultural College at Swanley, Kent, opened a 
department for ladies in the grounds and lecture-rooms of that 
institution, and it seems possible for fair enthusiasts fully to 
qualify themselves in the art of gardening. The volume is a 
welcome addition to a group of books which are sure to be even 
more widely read as they become more widely known. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


a so 


THE prolonged lull in politics has been broken 
during the present week by the holding of two Cabinet 
Councils, at which most of the Ministers attended. 
The special subject to consider which the Cabinet 
Was summoned was the question of Uganda. It is 
probable, however, that Mr. MORLEY seized the oppor- 
tunity to make known to his colleagues the result of 
his experiences, so far, in Ireland. We comment 
elsewhere upon the important step the Irish Execu- 
tive have taken in appointing a Commission to 
deal with the case of the evicted tenants. The 
condition of those tenants is by common con- 
sent too serious to be left out of consideration 
until next spring, and as an autumn session 
was practically out of the question Mr. MorLEY 
has acted with courage and wisdom in resolving to 
appoint a Special Commission. His action is, of 
course, bitterly assailed by the organs of Coercion, 
and by those who labour under the delusion that 
the change of Government implies no immediate 
change in our Irish policy. The Lord-Lieutenant 
will make his State entry into the Irish capital on 
Monday. The Dublin Corporation, by a narrow 
majority of one vote, refused to present him with an 
address of welcome, the ostensible ground being that 
as yet the people of Ireland are unacquainted with 
the character of MR. GLADSTONE’s Irish proposals. We 
do not pretend to find fault with the caution which 
they thus exhibit, excessive though it must seem; 
but at least they may rest assured of one fact—no 
two men have ever gone to Ireland before to fill the 
high offices of Viceroy and Chief Secretary inspired 
by a more resolute determination to give Irishmen 
not only justice according to the law, but that right 
of government according to Irish ideas which has so 
long been withheld from them. We shall be greatly 
mistaken if, when LoRD HOUGHTON and Mr. MoRLEY 
retire from their present positions, they are not 
overwhelmed by those official and civic expressions 
< goodwill which are at this moment refused to 
them. 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL continues to rejoice the 
world with specimens of his methods in controversy. 
If he would only follow the example of ProrEssoRr 
TYNDALL, and recognise the fact that he has no 
longer that command of his feelings which is the 
first requisite of the controversialist, he would do 
good service to his own reputation—such as it 
is. After all, even the Duke must be aware 
of the fact that to fly into a passion, to misstate 
facts, and to indulge in personal abuse of one’s 
opponents, are, to say the least, not marks of strength 
in controversy. In one of his most recent letters— 
that in which he falls foul of Mr, GLADSTONE for one 
of his recent speeches in Wales—his anger is chiefly 
caused by the fact that Mr. GLADSTONE had referred 
in complimentary termsto Mr. T. E. Euis, despite the 
action of that gentleman in opposing the Clergy Dis- 
cipline Bill. Now, if Mr. ELLis had opposed the Clergy 
Discipline Bill in the manner described by the Duke, 
and had, in consequence, earned the censures of MR. 
GLADSTONE, the fact, though regrettable, would 
hardly destroy the value of his utterances on the 
Welsh land question. But was Mr. ELLs guilty of 
the conduct which the Duke describes in his most 
ducal manner? Our own recollection is that he was 





innocent of the offence imputed to him. If this be 
so, will the Duke apologise to the man he has 
slandered? or, will he continue to make himself 
ridiculous by a resort to methods of controversy 
which smack of the streets of Eatanswill rather 
than of the leafy groves of Inverary ? 


WE are glad to see that the Methodist Times, 
commenting upon our proposals on the subject of 
licensing reform, promises, on behalf of the Temper- 
ance Party, hearty co-operation with those who are 
anxious that some measure other than the “ direct 
veto” should be brought forward by the Government. 
In other quarters, too, there are signs of a desire 
to do something effectual, and at once, instead 
of confining all attempts at reform to the advocacy 
of a popular plébiscite on the question of absolute 
prohibition. We can only trust that the discussion 
which has taken place in these pages will prove 
useful, and that its fruits may be seen in the intro- 
duction of a real measure of reform before the 
present Parliament has grown much older. It 
is a pity, however, that Mr. Caine and other 
members of the United Kingdom Alliance should 
still cling to the delusion that those who propose 
reforms are, in some occult manner, the enemies of 
the Alliance. As we have said, we are prepared to 
work with the Alliance in pursuit of the ends which 
both reformers and prohibitionists have in common, 
and we have no desire to hinder them in their attempt 
to secure the direct veto. Are the members of the 
Alliance prepared to work with us—that is, with 
the men who seek immediate reform because they 
do not believe in the possibility of early or even 
eventual prohibition? We are glad to think, from 
the utterances in the Methodist Times, and in other 
quarters also, that there is at least a possibility of 
this co-operation between the two sections of the 
‘opponents of the drink traffic. If it should really be 
arrived at, we shall have gone far towards crippling 
the power for evil possessed by “ the trade.” 





So the Black Mountain expedition is to start, after 
all. A pretty little comedy was enacted on a fron- 


tier hillside the other day. A British officer went up | 


and held a parley with HASHIM ALI, and invited him 
to “come in.” That interesting regver of course 
declined. Why should he come in-—to be put ina 
cold British prison, or perhaps strung up by the neck 
like the Senaputty of Manipur? He has but to 
withdraw gracefully into h‘s fastnesses, as before, and, 
when the screw-guns come, to withdraw still further 
—watching with an enigmatical Pathan smile the 
forces of Christian civilisation burning the villages 
which sheltered him, burning them through spite 
because they cannot catch him—and again still 
further to withdraw until he is in that portion of the 
Black Mountaineers’ country which liesin Afghanistan, 
the land of complications for British expeditions. 
There he is safe, and he need never be caught—a fact 
which is so patent that the “main object” of the 
new expedition is now announced to be, not to cap- 
ture or kill HasHim ALI, but “to destroy Baio which 
harboured him.” So some five thousand men, under 
the command of a major-geneéral, start for the frontier, 
to kill, slay, and burn, and charge the expense to the 
Indian Treasury at a time when that same is exceed- 
ingly low and the rupee at a parlous quotation. 
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